

















“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humamnity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 


of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”— Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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N that sort of interest which comes nearest to 

mankind in a country of steady Government 
and safely-placed “ affairs” like England, ‘ cho- 
lera” becomes the question of this week, and 
the most vitally important debate of the five 
Parliamentary days was to have taken place 
last night on the bill to re-constitute the 
Board of Health. The House in dealing with 
the measure has looked beyond the petty per- 
sonal questions in which Lord Seymour, as the 
snubbed of Mr. Chadwick, would have involved 
the anti-choleraic legislation ; and the country, 
which seems timidly trusting to the authorities— 
to this has Bureaucratism brought us—will not 
be disposed to admire Lord Palmerston for the 
dashing indifference in which he has left the 
fate of the only sanatory measure we can hope 
to get this year—endangered by the compact op- 
position organised by the general detestation in 
influential quarters, of the unlucky Mr. Chadwick, 
who thinks, foolish man, that he can serve a 
country upoy some other condition than serving 
sanatory patriots. The Bill ought not to have 
been postponed ; and certainly last night's busi- 
ness presented nothing worth delaying it for. 

There is very great exaggeration, no doubt, 
about the cholera; it is not incurable, and with 
proper care, it is, perhaps, not even contagious ; 
butitis spreading over the country with a rapidity 
and intensity sufficiently remarkable to suggest 
that vigorous efforts, by the “ authorities” and by 
individuals, are demanded to repress what, unre- 
pressed, would, in certain miserable districts, as on 
the first year of its visit, under circumstances not 
more “favourable” than the present, speedily 
assume the character of a plague. 
: Next to this question of preserving our own 
lives, the next important topic is with respect to 
slaughtering the Russians. Progress has un- 
doubtedly been made in this respect in satisfying 
the national ardour: we have forced from certain 


Ministers explanations which the more timid of 


cannot get explained away; and there is 
some hope that the demand of a business-like nation 
will be appeased,— the governing powers consent- 
ing to make the war a real war. Certainly, in the 
debate on Monday, we had some unpleasant sur- 
Prises a8 to the facts, which we are constantly 
overlooking, of our constitution—which is reso- 








lutely monarchical: Lord John Russell bluntly 
telling the sectionally restive representative insti- 
tutions (which had voted nearly all the supplies) 
that they only were put into work at her Majesty's 
good pleasure—a profound truth which startled 
the multitude, who seldom calculate the Crown, 
almost as much as the other truth brought out by 
the Duke of Newcastle in his Sheffield communi- 
cation—that it was the Sovereign and not public 
meetings, who made war, and drew treaties, and 
arranged peace. But when the Sovereign acts 
in accordance with the wishes of the nation, 
the nation, which practical, is content; 
and we may see evidences in Monday and Tues- 
day’s debate that public opinion had its usual 
success in England—in forcing forward the Go- 
vernment—which, if public opinion will continue 
watchful, in Parliament and press, may be forced 
still further. We cannot take the view that Lord 
John’s “truly British speech” was mere Whig 
clap-trap, meant only as a bid against Lord 
Aberdeen: or, if it was clap-trap, let us turn it 
into reality, by holding the conspiring Whigs to 
their chief's declarations. What, indeed, may 
give to the majority the most confidence, is the 
calm, dignified, and consistent conduct of Lord 
Aberdeen. He was greatly blamed because 
in asking the vote of credit from the Lords he 
made no “statement” and no appeal; but the 
scrape Lord John got into was Lord Aberdeen’s 
justification for reserve—that is in Lord Aber- 
deen’s own eyes—Lord Aberdeen having a great 
contempt for Parliamentary Government. A 
better justification is suggested in the question— 
why should two Ministers make one statement? 
Lord Aberdeen is always ready to leave talking 
to any one—even at the risk of their talking clap- 
traps to his injury. 

For the present it is to be hoped we shall hear 
no more about the divisions of the Cabinet on the 
war; all we can require of our Ministers is that 
they should act together; and all the principal 
members of the Government have now said the 
same thing of the war—that it must go on until a 
peace perfectly and permanently protective of the 
Sultan can be secured, which we fancy will be a 
long time hence. Lord Palmerston said on 


is 


Monday that Lord John had spoken the opinions 
and intentions of the whole Cabinet; and as the 
speech satisfied, the whole Cabinet is entitled to a 
participation in the tempor arypopularity. $% But 
disunion in the Government, in respect to other 
matters, has clearly not ceased. The scene, be- 





tween Lord Palmerston and Mr. Wilson is a Par- 
liamentary scandal; and as it is easily seen that 
Mr. Wilson would not have made his bold stand 
against a powerful Parliamentary noble unless the 
chief in his own department had supported him 
secretly, there is an unpleasant inference that there 
is disagreement between the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Home Secretary. We believe Mr. 
Wilson is right in his view of the bill; and even 
were he wrong we could not join in the indignation 
of the “liberal,” and perhaps rather democratic, 
press at the “ audacity ” of a “ subordinate” like 
the Secretary to the Treasury, who happens to be 
a much cleverer and much better informed man 
than Lord Palmerston, in resisting the dictation 
of a great aristocraticleader. In the affair of Mr. 
Baines, the other day, and, more recently, in the 
affair of Mr. Strutt, we detect the supreme inso- 
lence of the great Parliamentary nobles in their 
treatment of the intellectual, but merely middle- 
class men who condescend to take the livery of a 
Government class instead of becoming, by right 
of brains, the Governing class themselves. But 
the public, which is middle class, should put a stop 
to this; and there is the opportunity in this in- 
stance — for Lord Palmerston disdaining the 
“sheer nonsense” of Mr. Wilson, forced the 
House of Commons to go into a Committee on a 
bill, which when committed, is ascertained to be a 
heap of blunders, impracticable and unworkable. 
Lord Palmerston has a very fallacious reputa- 
tion for excellence at the Home Office :—now 
this is an exact sample of his method of doing 
business everywhere—for he is only a clever and 
not an accurate man ; and he ought to be punished 
for impertinent dogmatism against a man of the 
authority of Mr. Wilson (for whom, on the other 
hand, we have no liking) on all commercial ques- 
tions. 

The bill is not wanted; and the bill will 
not work. And if it be wanted—because of the 
assumed scoundrelism of Englishmen who are sup- 
posed to be ready to make money even at Eng- 
land’s expense—ought we to hear any more praises 
of ourselves—Lord Palmerston excels in them— 
as a patriotic, spirited, chivalrous, &c. &c., set of 
people? The bill was an insult to the country, 
and was only accidentally viewed as an absurdity 
because it was introduced by the silliest of noble 
Lords; its real character being ascertained, the 
House of Commons should kick it out. 

The other Parliamentary incidents are not ‘nu- 
merous. The Bribery Bill is finished at last and 
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somewhat spoiled by over-discussion, tor, as “ tra- 
velling expenses” are now legalised, a wide door 
is left open to electoral villainy and agents’ inge- 
nuity. This, however, neeil exelfm no national 


sorrow : the bill is only good aga lever t raing 
the public and M.P. morale aligmt corruption >= 
technically it is useless. TheM@xford University 
Bill, with the Lords} amendmemts laid on ityJise 


been re-discussed Ye the Gammons, and! fliese 
amendments have, in the main, been retained, 


despite Mr. Walpole and some other Church- 


Tories’ exertions. It curiously illustrates how 
much position and how little principle guides men 
and parties in the House, that Mr. Walpole, who 
had majorities a month ago, was now beaten on 
all his most tenderly-fondled fanaticisms. The 
Beer Bill is likewise improved in the Lords, who 
give the working-classes half an hour extra after 
dinner for dessert-beer, and an hour later at 
night;—that is, no drink is to be sold after 
ten, but the place of entertainment may be kept 
open till eleven :—a memorandum for the work- 
ing-class being that they may order at ten sufli- 
cient drink to last them tilleleven. Lord Brougham 
asked when would the West End clubs be closed 
compulsorily in this way ? 

The Spanish news may be summed up in a 
phrase :—Madrid is awaiting the arrival of Espar- 
tero: who is master of Spain: who may be the 
Cromwell if he will: who may make conditions 
with Isabel and attempt a new constitution ; or 
who may bring in Montemolin, and so challenge 
Louis Napoleon. We hope he will elect to be 
Cromwell. Louis Napoleon, who, it is said, is 
collecting an “army of observation” at Bayonne, 
could not object to that. His Majesty the Em- 
peror will not endure any one of three things in 
Spain: a Bourbon (male) dynasty—a Montpen- 
sier dynasty—or arepublic ; and he is so necessary 
to England that the Coburg plan—an amalgama- 
tion of Spain and Portugal under the young King 
of Portugal—is not likely to be proposed at all to 
him. 

We are letting slip the Prussian alliance (we 
fancy it will return when Frederick William 


abdicates—which he will), and the advantages of 


an Austrian alliance are becoming more and more 
doubtful, if Austria’s action is to be confined to 
mere neutrality : so that our governing powers dare 
not offend the French monarch. We have no rea- 
son to assume that there is any disposition to do so— 
the fear arises merely out of remembrance of the old 
traditional difficulty whenever France and England 
met at Madrid. Let us hope that it is true that 
the Emperor has invited Prince Albert to visit the 
Boulogne camp, and, also, that his Royal Highness 
will accept it. The failure of the City attempt at 
a French féte has not disturbed the international 
complacency at the alliance: the honeymoon is 
over, and there is not yet a cloud. Indeed, Louis 
Jourdain, in the Sidele, is this week proposing an 
alliance of the presses of the two countries—which 
we do not precisely understand, unless he means 
that the Times should be published in Paris, and 
the Siécle here—to which our middle classes, who 
are in favour of education, and a dear newspaper, 
might object. 

He) is perhaps not aware that our le 
journalists do already take a good deal of the 
brillianey of the Paris press—brilliant still. 

A very gratifying fact for England is that she 
has allies in her own colonies. Australia has 
pronounced in favour of the war with Russia : 
Sydney, with the airs of a great capital, talks in- 
dependently, and yet offers loyalty. Remember- 
ing that Sydney runs some risks in the war— 
much more than Liverpool or Hull—this is an 
incident showing how the old English spirit lives 
in the new Englands. Also how much England 
has gained in giving self-government. If we had 
more of it at home, her Majesty may rest assured 
we should be even more loyal than we are. 





PARGIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


THE WAR. 
Tue war as the question in both Houses on 


Monday, 
e meetingyefthe House off Bewmis on 
Mo! , the attendanes being: rather fitler than 
usualj but stilfinot largy " 
Lord Aseameen movedithe address to her Migesty 
}in regiy to thie message-on the credit for the-war. 
He was v 
knew the * proverbial! byalty” of their Seahins, 
and was “ sure” there would be no “ opposition;” he 
would assume, indeed, that there was “ entire una- 
nimity” as to the necessity of adopting all such mea- 
sures as would bring the war “ to an early and suc- 
cessful termination. 
“ My lords, I shall also assume that that result is mainly 







France and England, with the concurrence of the other 
powers. At this advaneed = the year it must be 
the general desire of your lordships that the close of the ex- 
isting session may not be delayed longer than is absolutely 
necessary, and it is also highly probable that in the course 
of the nt year contingencies may arise, of which it ma 
be of the highest importance that we may be able to avail 
ourselves and turn to account in the prosecution of those 
efforts in carrying on the war which we believe will lead 
to the restoration of peace. It is intended, therefore, for 
this reason, following the precedents which on similar occa- 
sions have been set—it is intended to ask Parliament for a 
vote of credit to the extent of 3,000,0002. sterling,—a large 
sum undoubtedly, the administration of which with the 
other supplies which have been voted, possibly scme noble 
lords may prefer seeing entrusted to other hands than those 
who now have the disposal of them. At the same time I 
am unwilling to believe that any such wish, should it exist, 
will be allowed to interfere in any degree with that desire 
to promote and assist as faras possible the efforts which her 
Majesty’s Government may think it necessary to make under 
the circumstances to which I refer, by which your lordshi 
are, I am confident, influenced. The House will dently 
understand that this money now demanded has already been 
provided and voted by Parliament—there is no question, 
therefore, of imposing any new burden upon the people— 
-here is no new tax, no loan involved in this vote, but simply 
an authorisation to employ for the purposes of the war funds 
which have been already provided by Parliament. Under 
these circumstances, my lords, I think I am not making an 
unreasonable proposition in following the course which has 
been observed by all preceding Governments, and asking your 
lordships to concur with the other House in making provi- 
sion for such emergencies as may arise. I beg, therefore, 
my lords, to move,” &c. &c. 


but there were only a few Ministerial hear, hears. 
Lord Aberdeen had had his usual luck in producing 
dissatisfaction ‘and disappointment. 

The Earl of Etuensorovuen followed. He would, 
of course, not resist the motion. But he said a few 
words to enforce on the Government the necessity 
and duty, during what he believed would be a long 
war, to enforce economy in every department of the 
public service. If this were not done, the Govern- 
ment would fail in carrying the people with them 
during the war. 

The Earl of Harpwicxr, a member of Lord 
Derby’s Government, considered that the necessities 
of the Crown demanded that this should be regarded 
as a vote of confidence, and he would give his vote for. 
He hoped the war would be vigorously conducted; 
and for his own part he would like to know what 
object was had in view, in carrying onthe war! He 
warned the Government that public expectations 
were high, and something “great” ought to be done. 

Lord Frrzwititam, one of the Whig conspirators 
against the Peelite section of the Cabinet, then rose, 
and set himself to create an ill-feeling against the 
Premier, laying stress upon a phrase which Lord 
Aberdeen did use, but which was used with perfect 
propriety :— 

“He must say that both this and the other House were 
placed in a most singular position, in consequence of the 
conduct of ministers in reference to this war; and his noble 
friend at the head of the Government must forgive him if 
he said that there never was a speech made on an occasion 
like the present of which it might be more truly said that it 
conv searcely a single idea to the Parliament to which 
it was addressed. But, though that speech conveyed so 
little, one ominous expression fell from the noble ford to 
which he would draw their lordships’ attention. In the 
course of his observations, his noble friend made use, while 
speaking strongly as to the restoration of peace (and his 
noble friend could not speak more strongly on that point 
than he (Earl Fitzwilliam) felt)—while speaking upon this 

int, his noble friend made use of this ominous expression, 

with the concurrence of the other powers.’ (No. 
‘Hear.’) His noble friend must forgive him for saying 
that, if he used that mysterious expression it was his duty 
to relieve it from the mystery in which it was now sae 
by declaring who were the powers whose concurrence his 
noble friend was so desirous of obtaining.” 

The Earl of Aszrpeen—lI said concurrence in 
carrying on the war. 

Earl Firzwitt1am—“ Concurrence in carrying on 
the war,”—no, my noble friend said concurrence in 
the restoration of peace, 

The Earl of Anerpeen—my noble friend is totally 
mistaken. I said nothing of the sort. I made no 
whatever to other powers in respect to the 





Testoration of peace; it was entirely in respect to 
carrying on the war, 


f, busimess-like, and reservedi. He’ 


to be produced by the activity and energy of the efforts of 


The reporters add “cheers” to the short speech; " 





Earl Fi mivander 
M was sorry if he 
a His noble ftom Said he 





spoke of on the war in 

other powexs. ery well, concurrence for 
on the wars w that the great object hig 
friend had@iin view was, as he had stated, the 
tion of pamte; Bat this, however, he would 


: H im F 
upon’ thie ettention of his noble friend, t me 
way of obtmiming peace was by pw Doo Ay 
blow ; power which had brough’ 
war. Tt wassot by partial attacks upon 
Inted points, bat by vigorous blows upon 
where the enemy might be most effectually Point 

A great doal of similar commonplace fallow | 
and Lord CLaxricarveE succeeding, took the a? 
side. He clamoured for information : “oa 
know what was going on; could ¢ 
newspapers? The convention between Austria 
the Porte ought to be laid on the table: for Ten 
had bound herself to England and py 
make treaties without their consent, and the » 
to know what this meant before Patliamess tt 
more supplies. For his part, he would ike 
Government to let Austria know that England coal 
do without — The time for 
gone by. Lo anricarde said not 4 
occasion against Lord Aberdeen; his te - 

that’ he 


Fs 


F 


in personal attack had convinced him 
done enough in that way. 

Lord CLARENDON made some “ general 
amountirg to nothing in particular, He 
non-appearance of a copy of the convention 
Austria and the Porte, and expressed “ hopes” 
the former: 


E 
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“Tam quite ready to admit that it is a treaty of 
interest and of great importance to this country, 
the public and your lordships have a rightto haveam earl 
knowledge of its contents ; but your ips are aware that 
until we bave received from the r i 
ratification, it is not usual to lay such documents before 
Parliament. I will repeat what my noble friend has said, 
and in which I entirely concur, that Austria is an j 4 
dent power, having a right to pursue her own policy in what. 
ever manner she may choose. But, my Austria is 
under solemn engagements to other countries, has vital in- 
terests of her own to protect, and unless we should 
that she would bring disgrace on herself by not 
engagements, or be blind to her most wh: feat p 
we must believe that Austria will act as we have every 
desire she should do, and as we have every right to expect: 

As to the “conferences” going on, the English 
Government was no party to the communications 
made-by Austria to Russia, and would not be bound 
by the reply of Russia. He added some sentences 
apparently bold and satisfactory, but amounting, 
after all, tonothing. They produced real “ cheers:"— 

“If I still should be so fortunate as to retain your good 
opinion, you will believe me when I say in my own name and 
in those of my colleagues, that there is no intention of re- 
turning to the status que, no intention of listening to pro- 

is for a patched up peace, which should a 
ollow truce, sure to render future wars inevitable, 
If we continue to enjoy the support of the Parliament 
people of England, I can assure your lordships that we will 
enter into no engagement short of a just and honourable 
peace, which shall be worthy of the righteous cause in which 


ts 





we have engaged, worthy the allies with whom we have un- 
dertaken that cause, and, I hope, not woworthy of the great 
— disinterested sacrifices which this country has so nobly 
made.” 

The address was then agreed to. 

Lord Derby was not even present in the debste, 
which did not last more than an hour, 





In the Commons, Lord Joun Russet usurped the 
function which properly belonged to Mr. Gladstone. 
and moved the vote—making also a ~~ 
On behalf of the Government he thanked 
for the support they had given, and for—their 
kindness in abstaining from asking questions. He 
sketched the magnificent state of our savy and army. 
But he admitted the war had been carried 
on by the Turks, to whom he paid a condescending 
tribute of admiration, more es y with reference 
to the siege of Silistria. ‘The “alliance” with ad 
was, he said, earnest and hearty; he referred to - 
embarkation of French troops in | a 
Calais; and he spoke of the feeling between 
troops of the two nations as of the best 4 
He then went on:— wi 

“ Sir, in referring now to the present state of affairs, % 


the necessity for this vote, I shall decline altogether 
any detail with regard to the service for which this re 


and | suin of money may be required. . . . It is quite 
y thing lik ssi of wat 


sible to form any ea 

services will be, and they will greatly depend on ae 
of the operations which our admirals and our en 
think fit to undertake. . . . Sir, I shall pa et 
few other points, and those points I shall only toh tbe 
because in the view that I have stated, of our be ob 
time of the prorogation, I think it is fitting to 

House as much information as consistently my public 
duty Iam able to afford. In 5 
a corresponding n pe 

and I was above : caref ul not to sy a which might 
tend to disturb the carrying on 0} 

diminish in the least degree the chan success, 
We are now : 
our exertions mus' 

manner to obtain by the force of our arms and the strength 
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lasting and honourable peace for Turkey 
rns which we were unable to procure by the 
abfor adverting to the present state 
anxious to learn what 
upon pte ay — 
maintained whatever might the interest o! 
on defending and protecting Turkey 
Austria is much greater. It is impos- 
r of Russia succeeding in what 
d to be his desire, and establishing 
effective control, if not an acknowledged dominion, over 
= i and an increasing and ominant in- 
without his having complete command of 
government of Austria. I cannot conceive that the 
independence of Austria would be maintained if Russia was 
extend her power in the way in which she now seeks to 
an but, sir, in order to consider this question, it is 
Secessary also to bear in mind the difficulties which Austria 
have to ceal with now that, on more than one side, 
Russian jes can approach at no great distance 
her and that it would have been imprudent 
her to it herself to arms against Russia unless 
lly prepared; and that, with regard to 
loms subject to her sway, those kingdoms 
ry recent years so greatly disturbed as 
make perilous to her to enter into hostilities 
it ve been if no such danger had existed. 
therefore been the policy of Austria, declaring that 
concurred with us in our object, to attempt, as long as 
ible, by negotiations to obtain a settlement of these 
: She has more than onee declared that, ee 
priociples that her Majesty has laid down, and the object 
oa y had in hor with her fall approbation, 
she did not air of the Emperor of Russia evacuating the 
incipalities and agreeing to fair and equal terms of arrange- 
ment, so as to maintain the balance of power in Europe; and 
lately, she has sent a message which has been published in 
he within these few days, asking Russia to 
evacnate the Principalities, asking lier to fix a term for that 
evacuation at no remote time, and transmitting also to St. 
Petersburg the protocol of April, agreed to at Vienna between 
the four powers, in which it is declared that it is the object 
of the four powers that Turkey should be attached to the 
of Europe, that the empire should form part of the 
me balance of power, and that arrangements ought to 
carried into effect by the general consent and concurrence 
of the powers of Europe, in order to obtain that settlement.” 


He then referred to Russia’s answers to Austria, 
characterising them as evasive, and as not adopting 
the indispensable basis to peace that the Sultan be 

as an European sovereign, with all the 
tights of sovereignty over his own subjects. 

“We must endeavour to obtain, by the arms of those 

which are already engaged in war, such conditions as 

may be jee Ol for a just, an honourable, and a safe 
peace. (Loud cheers.) With regard to Austria, with 
regard to the part that she may take when she gives 
answer, ull I can say is this, that although she 
might be mistaken as to her policy, although I think she 
hasbeen mistaken in not joining sooner and more frankly 
with the Western Powers in the endeavour to curb the 
ambition of Russia, yet I cannot believe that she will 
forfeit the engagements into which she has entered. She 
bas‘now entered into engagements not only with the Western 
Powers but with Turkey; she has declared to the Western 
Powers that if the Principalities are not evacuated by Russia, 
she will use forcible means in order to cause them to be 
evacuated. She has stipulated in a convention with the 
Sultan of Turkey that she will endeavour to secure the 
evacuation of the Principalities by negotiation, but if those 
should fail by other means, and that she will be ready to 

ish the number of troops necessary for that purpose. I 
conceive that by this declaration and by these engagements 
Austria will be bound to take part in the attempt to drive 
back Russia from the unjust. aggression which she has made. 
Whether'she may, with that hesitation which has been un- 
tracted too long—(loud cheers)—attempt 
again to in from St. Petersburg some better and some 
more satisfactory assurance, | am unable to say. We have 
no control, of course, over the councils of the Emperor of 
Austria. With regard to the policy of Austria, as I have 
said, Lhave no doubt ; neither have I any doubt that she 
will honourably fulfil her engagements. But with difficult 
circumstances sarrounding her—with but half support from 
the kingdom of Prussia—she may consider it necessary to 
obtain a favourable answer from St. Petersburg.” 


Warming with these cheers, Lord John plunged 
into indiscretions, and began to define the peace he 
would be satisfied with ;—being continuously cheered, 
and by both sides :— 


“Lay, with such a prospect in the past state of affairs, 
Weoughit to endeavour to obtain securities against the ag- 
essential to it. I hold that it is impossible that 
r t which was made by the treaty of Adriano- 
ple with regard to the Principalities should be again assented 
to—an arrangement which gives to the Emperor of Russia 
Upon the merest pretence the power of assuming the posses- 
sion of the two provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia; which 
gives him the power of occupying with an armed force two 
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such circumstances it is impossible that the integrity of 

» or the balance of power in Europe, can be secured 

by reverting to those treaties, or merely restoring the status 
pee (Cheers.) But there is another mode in which 
n of Russia has been and is menacing the inde- 








ee “ | lation fi ursel but we had placed 
Provinces containing 4,000,000 ot inhabitants; and I say that | cation: Geek 4 a P 


| insurreetion. 


of Turkey, and the integrity of Europe. The es- | 


pen 
oa. great fortress, prepared with all the combi- 
made as impregnable as it is possible for art to 
Feely and containing within its port a very large fleet 
line-ot-battle ships ready at any time to come down with 
favourable ‘ 


makes her exceedingly menacing to Turkey, 
and therefore no treaty of peace could be considered sate 


Emperor of Russia in the same menacing | 
That is the len 


Which left the 
mititude, Great project, the existing treaties. 





wind to the Bosphords, places Russia in a po- | 


I have thought it right to state, met 

rally, the views of Gvasnnias ih epee 
rities we ought to obtain, but what those 
will be, in what manner th rapt nde! 
tonne they sheuld) be flamed, is ante ject that 
further into than I have already done. I believe-we 
ready, as we have been y, to communicate 
Government of France upon the subject. I have 
to believe that the views of the Government of the 
of France coincide with our own upon the subject. We 
be ready also to communicate with the Government of 
tria when they wish to know our opinions with 
such a settlement of the war as in our opinion would 
secure, honourable, and just; but I must say, and I say i 
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with regret, that I see no symptomof the Emperor of Rassia | 
as 


being at t dis to grant such conditions as I have 
hinted aban Stamatlioas as I have said are de- 
sirable for securing the integrity of Turkey and the inde- 
pendence of Europe. I cannot say that he is at all.di 
to depart in any respect from those demands which 

made by Prince Menchikoff, and which aimed at subj i 
this is the great acquisition that Russia has steadily in 
view, and from the time of the Empress Catharine down to 


the present moment, she has pursued the same course to | P, 


attain her object.” 

He added a phrase about “ material guarantees” 
being required for the future. Appealing again to 
the House to present a “ unanimous” front to Karope, 
he referred to the question of the “autumnal re- 
cess.” He admitted Mr. Disraeli’s right todo as he 
had done—suggest such a thing; but the House must 
not be allowed to pass any resolution to that effeet. 
Her Majesty's advisers could not consent to shackle 
themselves by any pledge as to what they would 
advise: summoning Parliament being her Majesty’s 
prerogative. He sat down, amid general cheering, 
greatly complacent. 

Nobody of importance now rising, Mr. Aucock 
presented himself; and Mr. Alcock, though a very 
able man, not being a Parliamentary personage, the 
House emptied. Mr. Alcock did not speak long; he 
was dissatisfied with the slow movements of our 
fleets and armies, and recommended an early coup on 
the Crimea. 

Mr. Bankes, a Tory squire, urged an autumnal 
session. He hoped there would be no subsidy to 
Austria. ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Hume, intensely Ministerial, praised every- 
thing, said nothing about an autumnal session, and 
only hinted at his conscientious objection to sub- 
sidies. 

Mr. Buacxett was delighted with what Lord John 
had said about Sebastopol. For the future, he hoped 
there would be less diplomacy and more war. He 
did Mot desire the Austrian alliance; and he feared 
that Austria meant to have the Principalities for 
herself. He also looked with suspicion on an alliance 
which might lead indirectly to England beeoming a 
party te the oppression of “nationalities” crushed 
under the leaden sceptre of Vienna. 

Mr. Coxnpen, who re-collected a full House, com- 
menced by a sneer at Lord John’s sketch of a cam- 
paign, and at that attempt to turn the House of 
Commons into a council of war. The House had 
one advantage in that position; the real power of 
Russia (in attack) was now ascertained, and he re- 
minded the House of the vituperation and ridicule 
to which he had been exposed for speaking contemp- 
tuously of Russian strength. Had he not i 
rightly that Russia could effect nothing without a 
loan? In fact, her vast territory, over which she 
had to march armies, was the source of her weakness 
—that is, of her poverty. But Russia was as bad to 
attack as incapable herself of attacking, and he did 
not see what material guarantees could be got from 
her. Were the allied armies to attempt to march over 
Russian plains? The Crimea presented a fatal climate 
to Europeans; the Crimea, therefore, could not be 
occupied; more especially as the population. hated 
the Turks. Besides, had not the German Powers 
stipulated that if they joined us there should be no 
attempt to diminish Russian territory: how, then, 
could we take material guarantees, and yet hope for 
the German alliances? 

“* He then d ded ideration for the Greek Christians 
in Turkey; for while admitting that the Greek monarchy 
was a mistake, he contended that the Greek race had worked 
most remarkably in the cause of ess and civilisation. 
He complained that France and England had taken every 
measure to put down the Greek insurrection, while they 
had made pledges and promises iu favour of the Christians 
in Turkey. The time would come when the rights of these 
men, who constituted three-fourths of the population, and 
the progressive and commercial part, must accorded. It 
would be a great blunder to alienate that class of the pepu- 
ourselves in 
antagonism with them by our conduct in to the 
He then ridiculed the views. these who 
regarded this war as carried on for the interests of the Italian 
and Hungarian nationalities, and adverted to the delusion 
that Lord Palmerston, to whom many looked as the indi- 
vidual to whom the war should be confided, had done any- 
thing for such nationalities.” 

And how would the people of England endure a 





war which was not for freedom, but merely for the } 


Sultan’s sovereignty—which represented, in the case 
of the Christians, the oppression of nationalities? 
Lord John, he said, had taken the plunge that night; 
but if he had spoken for the inet, he had said 
too much to leave the Government a chance of in. 
ternal peace. 
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ous thing 
destroy the effect of Lo 


what 





parliamen annals: made Lord Jolin 
The 


orning Chronicle:— 
“He (Mr. Drsrawt1) said thathe had been listening 
for nearly six hours to strictures the Government 
by ite principal He not thonght his 
own suggestions for an earlier sitting an 
unreasonable one, and he supported his view 
reference to the proceedings of last autumn. 
ce dane tl sein oe el 
massacre of Sinope, in 
have been ordered into thie Black in time to have 


night had been pregnant with i declara- 
tions on the part of Government. had heard 
at last a distinct announcement of the of the 


war. He adhered to his previous opinion, that the 
war had been caused d elements of 
the Government, but he never interfered with the 


conduct of the war itself. 
sternation the statement made that night of the 
united resolution of the Cabinet. He 
state what he had understood Lord 


Then (exclaimed Mr. Disraeli) for six 
hours we all have been in a fool’s paradise. He dwelt 
for some time upon the difference between what 
Lord John Russell had been understood to say (from 
which consolation had been derived for the Janguage 
used in another place) and what he declared hi 
to have said. He had not thought the speech, as he 
had understood it, the most prudent in the world, 
but he had regarded it as an authoritative declara- 
tion on the part of the Ministry, and it had been 
received as satisfactory, and more than . 
‘by all the supporters of Government. After s 
hours it turned out that this statement was illusory, 
and now he had a right to demand of the noble lord 
was his policy, if he had one. Nothing so ex- 
traordinary as this had ever taken place in his par- 
liamentary experience. After enlarging upon this 
theme, and showing how Lord John’s supposed de- 
claration had formed a basis for the they 
had heard, especially those urged by Mr. Cobden as 
to the German Powers being op’ to the depriving 
Russia of territory, he ironically took credit to him- 
self for having prevented terrible mi ions by 
his mi , which had elicited from the Pre- 
sident the explanation that no new policy was being 
pursued, but merely the old one which had been 
adopted all along. All he apprehended was, that the 
telegraph might already have taken the —— 
announcement to St. Petersburg. Honoura’ 
tlemen who had drawn such painful distinctions 
between the policy of Lord Aberdeen and of some of 
‘his colleagues, would act unfairly if after what had 
passed they continued to do so, as it was now clear 
that there was no difference between the policy of 
Lord Aberdeen and that of Lord John Russell. It 
was a consolation to know that the Cabinet, tho’ 

@ coalition, was united in the intention to pursue 
war feebly to a mean termination.” 

Lord Thateens attempted a ly; but Mr. 
Disraeli had bewildered the Ministerialists, and Lord 
wpe A was — ee po —_ John had 
said, in t, that Sebastopol was to destroyed ; 
and Lord Palmerston refused to back out of that 
hint, stating that Lord John spoke for all his col- 
leagues—which the House didn’t believe—and was, 
at rate, of opinion that Lord John had blun- 
dered. As to the German alliances, while France 
and England acted together, he did not care who 
‘stood aloof. (Cheers.) The question of a proroga- 
tion must be left to the Government’s discretion. 

Then commenced the confusion, which left Lord 
otm in a pitiable position, having to give up another 
night to an explanation of what Monday night had 
meant. 

Lord D. Stuart said that as Lord J. Russell had 
fmade a retractation of what he hadsaid, and as Lord 
| Aberdeen was reported to have made a speech 
diametrically opposite to that of Lord J. Russell, 
House ought to have time to obtain further informa- 
tion. He moved that progress be reported. 

Lord J. Russevz denied that he had 





thing; and after some anation professed his 
nai to see vy te vee ao be deci- 
Mr. Hexuer concurred th the view that Lord J, 
had accidentally led the House into a mate- 

rial mistake. 


























Mr. Horsman thought it inqestans that the vote 
should be granted, and any f discussion could 
be taken on the report. < 

Lord J. Russexv assented to this course, provided 
the report could be taken this day. 

Mr. Pero, in withdrawing a motion to make way 
for the proposed discussion, bore different witness to 
the words of Lord John Russell than that which had 
been given by other members. : 

Sir H. Wittovensy had received the same im- 
pression as Mr. Disraeli. 

Sir T. Dyke Acxanp strongly recommended una- 
nimity on such an occasion. 

Lord D. Stuart withdrew hia motion on the un- 
derstanding that he received distinct assurance that 
further discussion should take place on the report. 
He should certainly make his motion for an address 
against prorogation until further information was 
before the House. 

Lord J. Russext, in again assenting to the pro- 
posed course, expressed his extreme t that he 
should have fallen into any ambiguity of expression. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

On Tuesday, at the evening sitting, the House at- 
tending in large numbers, 

Lord Duptey Stuart made the motion of which 
he had given notice—to add to the resolution, “and 
that an address be presented to her Majesty to re- 
turn thanks for her most gracious message, and to 
assure her Majesty that her Majesty may fully rely 
on the cheerful zeal and constant affection of her 
faithful Commons, and that they most readily do 
make provision according to her Majesty’s wishes; 
and humbly to pray that her Majesty will be pleased 
not to prorogue Parliament until she shall have been 
enabled to afford to this House more full information 
with respect both to her relations with foreign 
Powers and to her views and prospects in the contest 
in which her Majesty is engaged.” In supporting 
this motion, he referred to the misunderstanding of 
the preceding night, insisting that Lord John Russell 
had made what amounted to a retractation with 
respect to the objects of the war, whence he in- 
ferred that we were governed by men not in ac- 
cordance with each other, and whose councils were 
vacillating. This was his explanation of Lord John’s 
inconsistency :— 

‘Why, according to the subsequent reading given by the 
noble lord to his - h, if Russia was to ~ on > or 
two sail of the line that would be sufficient. That, he must 
say, totally altered the state of thin How it came that 
the noble lord should have reduced his expressions and so 
diminished them as to take away all their value, was not for 
him to explain. He thought an es spectator would 
have thought either that the noble lord had received some 
communication from some of his colleagues, either in this 
place or in another place—perhaps from the noble lord at 
the head of the government—or that after speaking out his 
sincere, and manly, and noble opinions, and wishes, and 
intentions, which he (Lord Dudley Stuart) believed to have 
been the case when he first spoke, and that he felt after- 
wards that what he had said was not in harmony, however 
it might be with his own wishes, with the wishes and 
opinions of those with whom he was acting.” 

He. insisted that there was disunion in the Cabinet, 
and he did not trust Lord Aberdeen, under whose in- 
fluence our fleets and army were doing nothing and 
would do nothing: the calculation being that Eng- 
land would by and by be ready to give up the war 
in disgust. The Turks, he said, were by this time 
quite tired of our pretended alliance. He warned 

the nation that we would be led into error and mis- 
fortune if we waited for the Prussian and Austrian 
alliance. If Parliament did nct sit through the 
year we should be hurried into some “ ignominious 
peace.” 

Mr. Stoney Herzert considered the motion legi- 
timate. It was “a vote of want of confidence; a 
challenge which the Government took up.” (Cheers.) 
The right honourable gentleman then went into an 





elaborate defence of the administration of the war; | 


contending that wonders had been done; and that 


had stop: 


fall back, and annihilated Russian prestige. This, | 
he said, was a good deal for one campaign, and the 
campaign was not yet over. Russia had been com- | 
pelled to sacrifice the Circassian forts, and that was 
an immense loss to her. 


_’ Why how many pounds sterling had Russia expended 
within the last quarter of a century, in erecting forts 
the coast ef Circassia; and had not all these been tbe 
with one single exception ? 

“Mr. LayAnrp—The Russians abandoned them. 

“Mr. S. Hernert—The hon. gentleman was not satisfied 


even when the enemy runs away. (A laugh.) And this 
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reminded him of an opinion of the Duke of Welli 
that the of England liked a good butcher's bi 3; but 
that might have been their feeling in past times; he 
lieved now they would rejoice to find that these forts had 
been taken without that destruction of human life such as 
we read of in the accounts of the battles of old. (Cheers.)” 

This hit told; and the right honourable gentleman 
went on to defend Lord Aberdeen. 

“ The noble lord had told them that the non-success of 
our arms was owing to the pusillanimity of Lord Aberdeen, 
and last night they were informed that the debate must be 
adjourned use, in another place, Lord Aberdeen might 
use language diametrically opposed to that of the noble lord 
the President of the Council. Honourable gentlemen oppo- 
site, however, who had had the good fortune to hear the 
noble lord in another place immediately got up and said there 
\ i$ not a —_* — we he ee he was 
agreeably surprised when he read the newspapers this morn- 
ing to find the few plain but strong parases of Lord Aber- 
deen perfectly agreed with the opinions which had been 
ex by the noble lord the President of the Council. 
maa The noble lord who had spoken to-night told 

em that the people of England had no confidence in the 
sincerity of the Cabinet wit d to this war; but he 
(Mr. S. Herbert) did not think that the —- England 
believed the stories to that effect which had been so indus- 
triously circulated.” 

The war, he said, could not be concluded 

“ By simply patching up a hollow peace, but that the war 
must not be concluded without obtaining guarantees and 
conditions which should give some prospect to a of a 
desirable peace for the future, as well as protect Turkey 
and the other neighbours of Russia from being rudely 
trampled on by the rulers of that vast country.” C Cheers.) 

He, for one, did not desire to be a member of a 
Government on sufferance ; and let, therefore, this 
motion be carried, or let him hear no more of the 
Cabinet not having the confidence of the House. 
(Loud cheers.) The speech was a success. 

Mr. Layarp (to whose speech on the former 
evening Mr. Herbert had been replying in a great 
measure) followed with a vindication, and some new 
sarcasms. He denied that in either sea there was 
effectual blockade; and he contended that Russian 
trade was not suffering, that trade being carried on 
through Prussia. Referring to the scene of the 
previous night, he insisted that Lord John had said 
one thing at one hour and another six hours later. 
He then considered our present relations with 
Austria, and the views of that Power, as developed 
in the protocols, which showed, in his opinion, that 
the restoration of the status quo ante bellum was all 
she sought, and that Austria would go no further 
with us than obtaining the evacuation of the Danu- 
bian Principalities. The moment that object was 
accomplished our difficulties would begin. He dwelt 
upon the great importance of the contest in which 
we were engaged, and upon the absence of distinct 
and satisfactory information as to the objects of the 
war. He acknowledged he had no confidence in Lord 
Aberdeen; he thought the country was distrustful of 
him. Although he regretted the motion of Lord D. 
Stuart, which placed him in great difficulty, if 
pressed to a division he should vote for it. The 
choice was between these things—whether we would 
remain a first-rate power, the defenders of European 
principles and liberties—or a third-rate power, and 
be the brokers, commission agents, and salesmen of 
the world. (Cheers.) Unless we took one side, we 
should be compelled to fall into the other, 

Mr. W. A. WiLxrnson was of opinion that Lord 
John Russell had retracted nothing, and that what 
Lord John had said was satisfying. 

Admiral Berxevey defended the naval adminis- 
tration of the war, and let out the secret that Sir 
Charles Napier had written home to say that he 
could do nothing (with the fleet) against Cronstadt. 

Sir Joun Suevey had confidence in the Govern- 
ment, but none in Lord Aberdeen, and he was sure 
the country had none. 

Sir Jonn WA tsi, as a Conservative, had no confi- 
| dence in the Government; it was a ridiculous Go- 
| vernment, beaten twice a week: but Parliament had 
no right to interfere with the prerogative of the 
| Crown, and he would vote against the motion. 
| Mr. Hiipyarp called attention to the indiscretion 
| of Admiral Berkeley in telling Napier’s opinion about 





| Cronstadt; and Admiral Berkeley replied, conscious 


|of a blunder; but referring to the troops who had 
see to the assistance of the fleet as likely to qualify 
| Napier’s view of what could be done. 

Mr. Pero thought the war had gone on very well, 


'and that a good deal had been done, and he had con- 
by the blockades in the Black and Baltic seas, and | 
by that assistance of our army in the East, which | 


fidence in the Government. 
Lord Joun RusseEwt vindicated himself and then 


Russian supplies, we had, in effect, de- Lord Aberdeen. 
stroyed Russian trade, compelled the Czar’s forces to | 


“ Some hon. members have singled out the noble lord at 
the head of the administration, and made him the peculiar 
object of attack. Now, sir, whatever may be the constitu- 
tional nature of this motion—and I do not deny that asa 
motion of want of confidence, it is constitutional,—there is 
nothing constitutional in an attempt to separate the Cabinet 
from the noble lord who is at the head of it, and to make 
that noble lord alone responsible for that of which all his col- 
leagues must share the responsibility. (‘ Hear, hear,’ from 
the Ministerial benches.) With regard to the general mea- 
sures of the Government, those measures have been con- 
sidered step by step by those advisers of her Majesty who 
are usually called the Cabinet, and for the decisions which 
have been adopted all the colleagues of Lord Aberdeen are 
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>’ 
alike responsible to this House and to the country with 


noble lord. With in, to particular that 
be- | with regard to the Mini of War’ and the Fier 


the Admiralty, who are especial] charged wi conduct 
of measures relating to the war, Iam were Tame eas 
saying that there is no measure that they have = 


er to give greater vi; to the operati in 
in order to ensure pi ot the war, my oan ta i 
at the head of the Government has not zea’ 
and readily concurred in. That my noble friend foe 
while believed in the chance of peace and wished 1% 
war is a reproach which I think he can very well bean Bee 
with regard to any delay which may have taken place, Be, 
charged to have taken place at least—at the comment 


of the war, those who sat with Lord Aberdeen 
leagues are alike chargeable with him on account 


& 
& 
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And then followed a counter-sneer at Pari of it 
c rfectly justified.] Let me, however, remark. ae 
ee something to do with the motion—in reference to that 


which was for some time the real subject of attack, 
that when the Pruth had been passed we did not at 
advise her Majesty either to declare war or to take such 
as would have shown that we were ined to 

the risk of immediate hostilities—let me remark that 
event took place while Parliament was sitting and 
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Parliament might, had it so pleased, have i fe 
advice to the Crown; and that the step of the baw 
first into the Bosphorus and afterwards into the Sea, 
was taken at a time when Parliament Was not sitting. He 


would abide by the decision of the House.” 
Lord Dudley Stuart, of course, did not press his 

motion: the Opposition was not anxious that he 

should ;—and the money was voted—i.e,, the 

was adopted. At one moment, when it was thought 

a division would come off, Mr. Disraeli rushed out of 

the House. 


ENGLISH PATRIOTISM AND RUSSIAN SECURITIES, 

On Saturday Lord Duptey Stuart obtained leave 
to bring in his bill making it a misdemeanour for an 
English subject to have any dealings, during the war, 
jin Russian “ Securities.” On Wednesday the bill 
| was put into committee; and, on both occasions, 
there was a debate, the principal feature of which 
was, that Mr. James Wison, the secretary to the 
treasury, ridiculed the bill, first as un , 
next as bad in principle; and that Lord Patuersroy, 
favouring the bill, in compliment to Lord 
Stuart, treated what Mr. Wilson said as “ sheer non- 
sense.” On the question of going into committee on 
Wednesday there was a division: the commercial men 
siding with Mr. Wilson; the haters of sheer nonsense 
and lovers of public spirit with Lord Palmerston; 
and the latter, of course,—ironically by the 
Opposition, who were delighted with the scandal, 
—winning by a considerable majority. 

Mr. 'T. Barinc, who opened the discussion on 
Wednesday, demolished the bill in a few words. It 
was his opinion, as a merchant, that it was unneces- 
sary, while it would proclaim to the world that, but 
for it, a Russian loan would be taken by Englishmen, 
whereas there was no disposition here to lend money 
to Russia. ‘The bill, the provisions of which bog 
be easily evaded, evinced an indecent i 
of spite towards a particular Power; it should apply 
to all States, and should have been brought in by the 
Government. 

Mr. J. Wuitson used an unanswerable argument, 
—which certainly was not answered: 

“ He believed if it were once understood what the financial 
position of Russia was at this moment and what its opera- 
tions were, it would have more effect in preventing a Russian 
loan than any laws which could be passed. At the time this 
country was engaged in war, from 1800 to 1815, when bank- 
notes were inconvertible. our currency became de a; 
but when the House passed a bill on the subject in 1819, in 
redeeming the securities, they determined to pa 
debts honestly without depreciation, and at the value, 
instead of paying them with the depreciated currency. What 
did Russia do on a similar occasion? Russia a 
long war with the issue of a rouble note of the value of 38 
pence, which was made inconvertible for a lengthened peri 
of years, but, owing to frequent issues, the rouble note was 
depreciated step by step, until, instead of being worth 38d., 
it was only worth 104d. Now, what did Russia do? The 
whole of these securities were paid by the Russian Govern- 
ment at 104d. The value of the rouble was restored ue, 
but all the old notes which the Russian Government, ha 
issued were paid at 10}d. Russia was now doing y 
the same thing again, and was declaring the rou le notes 
issued at 38d. to be inconvertible; those notes had. 7 
fallen to 32d., and, if the present war continued, it 
soon be found that the excessive issues would lead to & 
depreciation equal to that which took place during the re 
to which he had referred. The creditors of Russia and th 
holders of Russian securities would then find that their 
securities were reduced to one-third of their origina! va” 
He thought, if these facts were known, that capitalists 
would be placed upon their guard ot such uncertam for 
vestments, and that the object of the noble member . 
Marylebone would be secured much more easily and com 
pletely than by any legislative measure.” : 
Lord Patmerston followed; talking his debonair 
ignorance of the subject with pleasant audacity, 
under which Mr. Wilson cowered. aad 
“Now, what a puerile distinction that is which is + 
tempted to be drawn between furnishing such rod 
and indirectly. This bill applies, not as many hon. Bock, 
men endeavour to represent, to established Dutch 
which has been matter of bargain and sale and of 
foryears past, but it applies simply to stock to be as 
for the very purpose of making war upon this er the 
object of the bill is simply this—to provide that, 
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raise a loan in Europe for 


of Rassia to House on Saturday and that morning. metas were A 


say that he would do all in his power to prevent 


killing soldiers and sailors, of destroying 
the parpose of and F frastrating all your national policy, | annoyance, but he feared all he could do would have 


shall not contribute to such loan. 
—) all the arguments I have heard against 
tsi e root of the whole  omyeyh \ argu- 
ments tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
amount thie tnt you ought to ae ens law of high 


very little effect so long as the Thames continued to 
be the cloaca maxima of this great city, (“ Hear,” 
and a laugh.) The smells came into the House with 
the external air. The only way of excluding them 
would be by preventing the admission of the external 


it rchants and | ¥' a 
treason—that ‘ae | only of Russia with gun- | air, and if such a remedy were ado he feared 
mann ball, wit ‘Lips of war, and with all the imple- | that during the present weather its effect would be to 
ere by which war may be carried on. (Cheers from the | stifle all the members. (Laughter.) There could 


I consider that it is sheer nonsense to say so. 


(ame er and laughter.) These arguments are 
admiral 


the ciple on which we are told the Dutch 
«eo aa, in the interval or lull of a 
ion, he sold gunpowder to his enemies in 


engagement might be renewed in the 
(Laughter and cheers.) I am as desirous 
man can be to encourage the commercial enter- 
Sod this country, but, for Heaven's sake, don’t 
Ee us adopt 8 system which places pocket against honour, 
which sets the turn 


of your balance-sheet against the 

national interests (cheers), and which lowers the whole 
feeling of the coun 
pence. (Cheers. 


be no doubt that these odours were very injurious to 
health, and the most effectual remedy he could 
recommend was that the sitting of Parliament should 
be brought to a close as speedily as possible. (“ Hear,” 
and laughter.) 


E 


BRIBERY BILL. 

This bill has been greatly delayed, by the analyti- 
cal discussion, in the Commons. On Monday and 
Tuesday it engaged the House in the morning sit- 
tings ; and the bill has not been improved—taking 
‘on of ‘as. chit it merely as a technical bill, which, morally and 
2 ey vl age is da. politically will be resultless. To sum up the injury 

mt heel toe imation, and Oak +f we mean to main. | 0e—“ expenses for travelling” are to remain legal; 
ar national indepen Rivas wo mnnst have regard to thene and, under this cloak, a direct bribery can still go 
great principles upon which nations act, and by which alone | 0. 
natuonal i ence and honour can be secured. saps 8.)| Aw Anti-Cnorera BILL THROWN ovuT.— The Nui- 

may be said by some persons that this bill will be nuga- sances Removal and Diseases Prevention bill (consolidation 
tory, it cannot be nugatory, because it establishes a | of bills)—a measure to give the Board of Health and muni- 
principle. It ma; = - that the =a » Sp a | cipal authorities new powers to cleanse towns—was thrown 
will be evaded. there are men who would evade every | out (abandoned) in the Commons on Monday because of a 
fey, bewever high the sanction may be by which that law is | junction between the enemies of Mr. Chadwick and the 
enforced. You cannot guard against the bad and evil ~ | advocates of local self-neglect; Lord Palmerston, as a 
sions of men, and the eo wr may be rape hs ‘ opt | managing man, weakly giving way. 

j ivate interest. you can do is to lay down | ae ais om 

W eeeriokt bene tn will ae tow themselves to it, | SALE or BEER, &c. Brit.—This bill (providing the new 
coh ‘who choose to evade it must settle the matter with regulations for the opening of public-houses on Sundays) 
heir own consciences. I would, therefore, strongly recom- | WS read a third time and passed in the House of Commons 
t ' last Saturday. Mr. H. BerKevey objected that this bill 


mend the House not to reject this bill. I think its rejection | - . . a 
id really ten : C ke, as it | Would interfere with the comfort of the working classes when 
enn ane 0 ee, os: & taking recreation by excursion trains on Sundays, thus 


were, @ general advertisement that all British subjects are at | levishati . 
~ A : : © sy as as | legislating for the poor and not for the rich. Mr. PATTEN 
iberty to —_ aap Mnemaae wilh thelr money 20 mash ep | said, the bill dealt equally with all classes; but an alteration 


| had been made in it to accommodate b 
5 aaa ; | ha t passengers by excur- 
The House went into committee; but when the | sion trains. The bill was supported by Mr. Heywortn, 


clauses came to be discussed, Lord Palmerston was | [ord D. Sruant, Mr. BANKEs, and Mr. HENLEY; while 
found in a scrape: the bill was such utter nonsense, | Mr, W. J. Fox and Mr. Craururp objected to this legis- 
that it had to be postponed until the law officers of | lation. 
the crown (who had given a rather blundering pledge When the bill got into the Lords, on Thursday, the Earl 
that it was all right) had looked into it to see if they of HARROWBY announced, amid expressions of assent, that 
could do anything with it. | he would, on the next stage, propose amendments by which 
| the hours during which public-houses might be kept open on 
LORD BROUGHAM ON EDUCATION. | Sunday were extended from 1 to half-past 2, and from 5 to 
On Moody, Lord Brovcuam delivered an essay | 11 p.m., with the provision that no liquor should be furnished 
on “ Nati Education,” describing what had been | after 10 p.m. Lord BrovuGHam asked why west-end clubs 
done, dogmatising on what should be done; in| were not to be brought under the provisions of this bill? 
neither respect saying anything new. Lord Gran- | No answer. 
a some just compliments to the career of Oxrorp Unrversrry Brt.—The Lords’ amendments on 
his friend as an Educationist, and some very | this bill were discussed in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
unjust compliments to the Privy Council Committee | day; there being a long debate and several divisions. Gene- 
of Education. | rally the improved character of the bill was maintained. 
: The Earl of Harrowsy said the metropolis was| Hampsteap Hearu.—The bill (Sir T. Wilson’s) which 
in a peculiar position as regarded its educational | endangered, though only prospectively, the public possession 
wants, and required specific action. The poorer | of Hampstead Heath, was thrown out of the Commons on 
districts could not subscribe, and could not, there- | Thursday, and by a very large majority. The Middlesex 
fore, under the present regulation, receive Govern- | members, Lord Rosgrr GrosveNor and Mr. Bernat 
ment aid. As regarded the country generally | OSBORNE, did this. 
nothing effectual could be done until the employers | Communication 1x Ratuway Tratys.—The Lords 
of children afforded facilities for sending them to | have hada debate, on the invitation of Lord FirzHaRDINGE, 
school. on the necessity of railway guards and drivers of engines 
being put into communication in trains; and Lord STANLEY 
of Alderley, of the Board of Trade, has mentioned that the 
Government is “ seriously considering the matter.”’ It is 
absurd in a Senate to deai in such topics; but it is adding 


last two or three years the number of juvenile ; ag too’ 4 : 
A - ° 3 to the absurdity by not 
offences in the metropolis had multiplied to a most | ens Ghent consiler.” aang 6 ee os 


appalling extent, and there was a crying necessity 
or the interference of the State. 
VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

In answer to Lord Dudley Stuart, about “ noxious 
effluvia” in the House of Commons, Sir W1tt1aM | 
Moteswortn said, on Monday,—He was in the 
House on Thursday night and Friday morning, and 
he perceived the stench to which the noble lord 
referred. (A laugh.) He immediately caused inqui- 
Ties to be instituted by the gentlemen who had charge 
of the ventilation of the House, Mr. Goldsworthy 

and an officer of the Board of Works, who 
were in attendance. He was assured by their report 
that the stench came in with the air from without 
the House, and did not in any way arise within the 
House. (Much laughter.) The stench, he was in- 
roceeded from the Star Chamber Court 
de the House, and was traced to a sewer which 
emptied itself by Epennatee tation, and from an 
privy which was used by the workmen 
employed in the Houses of Pastiomens. The ascend- 
ing tide disturbed the masses of sewage which, in 
Consequence of the heat of the weather, were in a 
state of decomposition, and the gases which were 
evolved = liye J into the House. He was 
. similar inconvenience had n expe- 
enience been expe 

stench 


| 





i 


Lord Camppect said the question introduced by | 
his noble and learned friend had a most important | 
bearing on the present state of crime. Within the | 


MepIcAL GRrapvUATEs OF Lonpon Untversity BIL. 
| —This bill, which had passed the House of Commons safely, 
| has been greatly modified in the Lords—the Duke of 

ARGYLE interposing and insisting that the same rights 
which London University graduates claimed ought to be 
| extended to Dublin and the Scotch Colleges. Accordingly, 
| the “ large question of medical reform” is to include this 
| point, and for the present the graduates of London Univer- 
sity are, by this bill, to be relieved merely of the penalties 
attaching unintentionally to them under certain recent 
bungling measures. The Duke of Argyle, in making the 
objection did not seem to be aware that a second bill stood 
in the Commons for doing what he wanted. 


Dr. Perruman’s Case.—Mr. Otway brought this case 
before the House of Commons on Wednesday. Lord Pal- 
merston offered elaborate explanations; and the House pro- 
nounced decisively that the man was a lunatic, and that he 
had had every indulgence and consideration shown to him. 


Ei 
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OUR CIVILISATION. 
FRENCH PROSTITUTES AND THEIR KEEPERS. 

A Frencu girl (taking advantage of the recent 
decision of Chief Justice Jervis), has brought an 
action against Marmaysee (who was the defendant 
in the former case) for balance of an account ; and 
the action was tried this week at the Maidstone 
Assizes. She was a prostitute “employed” at a 
House in Newman-street kept by the defendant. 

adjourned his court. He was informed | The evidence was disgustingly simple; she made a 
a similar stench had been perceived in the | bargain with him as to what she was to be allowed 


Previously, and that about a week ago the 


was excessively offensive, not only pervading 
but also the adjacent courts of law. 

he was told, that in consequence of the disa- 
pe) the Judge of the Court of Queen’s 


also that 











The case being 

- he — BR gn interposed, and was 
* shocked” at ts, expressed his regret that 
such cases should be forced upon his 
court. He advised (this was odd in a j 
defendant should plead the illegality of bargain, 
and so —— But defendant’s counsel (Mr. Parry) 
refused—re eg “justice of his cause;” ‘ 
the Jud ing obliged to give way, Mr. Parry 
add the jury for the defence, being very candid 
about his functions. 


o - “i should a for . hpye ee 
that he st in a most disgraceful an position ; 
that he was, in fact, a male brothel-keeper; but he was sure 
the jury would still feel that he was entitled to their pro- 
tection, and that ought not to be allowed to take 
advantage of his degraded condition to make claims upon 
him for money without any 

“ The defendant, Germain ysee, a stylishly-dressed 
Frenchman, was then sworn, and he detailed with the 
utmost composure the nature of the agreement entered into 
between him and the unfortunate women who occupied his 
house. He produced his books to show that he paid 
the plaintiff all the money to which she was entitled, and 
he declared that, when she left the establishment, she was 
indebted to him in the sum of 181. for which she gave him 
a bill of exchange, which he produced. He also declared 
that the plaintiff went away on the 2nd of April, and that 
consequently she could not have been entitled to any further 
earnings up to the month of May. 

“U; ing cross-examined, the defendant said he con- 
sidered himself a gentleman. Since the former action he 
had sold the house in Newman-street, but it was still car- 
ried on by his sister-in-law, although he had ing to do 
with it, and had no share whatever in the profits. He said 
he sometimes slept in the house, but did not keep the books. 
Formerly he was the clerk and ~ the books, but he had 
now ceased to do so. He did not keep any other houses of 
the same kind. When he kept the house there were some- 
times five or six, and sometimes as many as twelve women 
living there. They paid 25s. a week each for their lodging, 
and all their expenses beside were deducted from the money 
they received. 

“ The jury after deliberating about half-an-hour, returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff for the full amount claimed.” 

At the Lambeth Police Court, an old man, about 
whom evidence was offered to be tendered that he 
was “respectable,” has been charged with infamous 
conduct to several little girls (some as old as twelve), 
whom he had enticed, from “ low” neighbourhoods in 
Lambeth, under the railway arches. He escaped 
punishment for want of completer evidence. ‘Lhe 
curious part of this case was, that there was a com- 
petition among the girls of the neighbourhood to be 
led away by him:—for he always gave each girl a 
shilling or two! 

Two girls gave themselves up to the police at 
Liverpool this week, demanding “ protection.” Their 
story was, that they had been inveigled from their 
native town (Nottingham) by a “lady,” who pro- 
mised them engagements as milliners in Liverpool. 
The house at Liverpool was, however, they found, a 
mere brothel; and they refused her rs. The 
Liverpool magistrate sent them back to their friends, 
but it does not appear that he has ordered a prosecu- 
tion of the “lady.” Half these stories are untrue; 
and they ought to be tested in each case by a search- 
ing inquiry. 

Last Sunday afternoon a child, out w: and 
picking up flowers, fell into a canal (in )- 
The child’s brother, also a child, screamed for help, 
and appealed to a man who was passing. The man 
said he had his Sunday clothes on, and wasn’t going 
to wet them—the child was drowned. The coroner 
has “ reprimanded” the man! 

A Westminster jury has sat this week upon the 
body of a young man, a commercial clerk in good 
employment, who was killed in a prostitute’s night 
brawl—killed, when very drunk, by a woman’s blow 
on his head. He had accompanied one of the prosti- 
tutes from Cremorne-gardens. 

The Colney-Hatch Lunatic Asylum was the scene 
of a féte last Saturday; 1000 of the patients dining 
together under the stewardly supervision of the visit- 
ing Middlesex magistrates. The demeanour of the 
diners was unexceptionable—only one circumstance 
suggesting that they were not of the ordinary-world 
class—for not one lunatic got drunk! 

A labourer, living in Monmouth-street (west-end), 
got drunk last Saturday night, and, of course, imme- 
diately commenced assaulting women. He tore the 
hair out of the head of Catharine Jones—literally 
scalped her; and being dragged away from her he 
got a log of timber and smashed the skull of one 
Moody, whose wife, coming to her husband's aid, was 
also dreadfully wounded. Both lie dangerously ill; 
and the case stands remanded. 

At a village near Reading, a woman, is 
“taken with convulsion fits;” her husband 
out and scours the country for doctors. He calls on 











. She 
the window! She is not expected to recover the 
effects of the fall—eighteen feet. 

Readers will remember the case of the at 
Little Torrington, who was found murdered, 
been violated, ina wood. ‘The murderer, a 

ae a ae eo 

i found guilty, to t appears 
: that he had never seen the girl before the of the 

murder;—the deed was the result of and 
brutal lust. 


Here is a terrible case, illustrating the influence 


“ Jane ‘ a poorly se yan a — 
was charged (at r) with jutermarrying Jobu 
Flynn, re — — and now alive. — 
Gowan, 39 prisoner was given into hi 
custody that, morning w the charge by her second hus- 


HE 


: 


six menths’ mgm om for brutality (kicking) to 
his wife; and magistrate said:— 

“It would be quite impossible to carry out the provisions 
of the new act for the tion of women with any useful 
result, unless the parish authorities were willing to co- 
operate with the magistrates and assist the poor women who 
were ived of their usual support. It was no use to talk 
about taking them imto the workhouse. The women had 
a natural repugmance to go there; some trifle in the way of 
out-relief ought to be granted.” 

The Liverpool sharebroker, who stood charged 
with stealing a 1000/. bill of exchange, has been tried 
and aequitted—for no other reason, apparently, than 


He failed altogether on the trial to account for the 
bill coming into his possession. 

“ On his behalt it was stated that he had received the bill 
from a Mr. Harris, whom he had known occasionally doing 
business on the mueneoan, at whom he had not since seen, 
nor could he give.any ii tion to lead to his discovery.” 

{ At Guildhall, on Wednesday, an extraordinary 
Hi case came on:—arevelation of a religion not included 
ae in Herace Mann’s. Census Summary, 
2 “John Challis, an eld man about sixty years of 
ef dsesnedstentho qeatensl quad af @ chephanisanel thogeeen 
1 age, and George Campbel), aged thirty-five, who deseribed 
himself as a lawyer, and appeared com ly equipped in 
female attire of the present day, were placed at the bar 
before Sir R. W. Carden, charged with being found disguised 
} as women in the Draid’s-ha in Turnagain- an uA- 
\ lieensed dancing-rooin, for the purpose of exciting others to 
i commit an unnatural offence. 


oT Reno 


; ‘* Inspeetor Teague said,—From information I received 
relative to the frequent congregation of certain persons for 
ee i immeral praetices at the Dauid’s-hall, I proceeded thither in 
} company with Sergeant Goodeve about two o’elock this 
morning. I saw a great many persons dancing there, and 
ie | <7 the number cavtpeiiaediad who ities 
H selves very conspicuous their disgusting fil con- 
) ia duet. I suspeeted that the prisoners and several others who 
were present im female attive were of the male sex, and.J 
(i left the room for the purpose of obtaining further assistance 
Bi so as to secure the whole of the parties, but when we.gat, 
Ve outside Campbell came out after us, and, taking us by 
a arms, was a 
i. | man ee ee ly 
y} to the Drnid’s-hall. pe anee ngn ee 
t) custody, and ebserving Challis, 


t to speak, when I exclaimed * That isa 
' 
Lt ~- 
4 ee eet Gee 


if 
Far 


commen prostitute, I took charge i 
1s “ Tt was intimated that Campbell had been identified as 
Vil having robbed a person under cover of a similar disguise. 
Se ane reklam a journeyman baker, and have 
im i used the White Hart, ee es te Gees 
ears. seven weeks met a woman dressed i 
Tae, 4 aa ng = white vel he he 
Druid’s-hall, ® glass of brandy-and-water 
cigar, for whieh I paid Is. I — 
while in the of that 
reund my waist, and sh 





for @ woman, was the prisoner Campbell, in woman's 
clothing.” 
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NOTES ON THE W 
Tumap is. this week little or no alteration in the atti- 


|, tude of the war. 


Napier is where he was: the French troops, with 
h the auditional English ships, slowly joining him, and 
) the destination supposed to be Isles (Bomar- 
}sund to be bombarded), or, if “ negotiations” should 
go wrong, the Gulf of Dantzic. General Baragnay 
d@’Hilliers had reached furious at news 
jhe, got there shat a secoad division ef troops was te 


| be gent out, and that D’Hilliers was not to be chief in 
} command, 


The English army remains at or about Varna— 
| their destination supposed to be the Crimea, The 
fleets in the Black Sea are cruising. 

Omar Pasha’s army continues to obtain small suc- 
\cesses ; and news in "a Times, being a 
despatch communicated by their Vienna corres- 
pondent, dated Hermannstadt, is to this effect:— 

Ra consider the mouth of the Danube no 


Prince Gortschakeff, having convinced himself that 
Giargevo.and the Danubian islands opposite are occupied by 
a Turkish detachment, and vot by the Balkan army, is 
withdrawing a great part of his army to Bucharest. 

“It is belleved that the right and left wing of the Rus- 
sian army are retreating to the Sereth line of operations.” 

This indicates a retreat; but the news is at vari- 
ance with the ing and continuous accounts of 
the week—that the Russians were operating as if 
with the resolute intention of holding Wallachia— 
Qmar Pasha accordingly halting—and waiting on 
4 English and Austrians, both of whom remain 
sti 

A party of officers from the ~— ships were 
boating about Sulina (mouth of the ube), calen- 
lating that the defeated Russians had left the place, 
when a fire was suddenly opened on them froma 
ditchy covert of reeds, and, unhappily, Captain 
Varker, of the Firebrand, when leaping on shore to 
head his friends te the assault, was shot through the 


‘and | heart. Hewas a gallant officer, of that splendid 


family which may be said to belong to the navy, and 
he is deeply regretted. He was buried (at Constan- 
tinople) with solemn naval honours—French assist- 
ing, and Tarks staring. 

There has been a slight affair at Odessa. 

“ Odessa, July 14. 

“ Yesterday threo steamers arrived and destroyed some 
works erected here. The allies fired some thousand shots. 
The Russians (as usual) lost one man.” 

A letter from Kars says :— 

“ The emissaries sent to Schamyl have returned. They 
state that the Circassian chief is keeping considerable forces 
in check, He has seized several places situated in the 
mountain range between Derbent and Kouba. Many Mus- 
sulman deserters come over {to the Turkish camp. It is 
declared that the Russian Government has sent word to its 
— in Asia, that there was no possibility of sending 

em any reinforcements, and that they must keep on the 
defensive.” 

Lord Cardigan had returned to the English camp 
near Varna from his long reconnaissance along the 
banks of the Danube with his Light Dragoons. They 
were out seventeen days, and having no tents had 
bivouacked — the first taste of war's hardships, 
Onee they were within sight of the Russians, on 
the other bank of the river; but they were only 
stared at. 





The Times Vienna letter of the 22nd says:— 

“ Yesterday morning Lieutenant-Colonel Manteuffel con- 
ferred with Count Buol, and an hour later he had an audi- 
dience—the second since his arrival here—of his Majesty. 
As has already been stated, the Prussian Envoy Tailed 
during his first interview to produce any change in the 
opinions of the Emperor; and report says that he met with 
no ter success yesterday. It ts further related that M. 
de ‘Mantenffel yesterday morning received a telegraphie mes- 
sage from Berlin, which he was charged to communicate 
without delay to this Government, and it is probable that 
such really was the case, as a Cabinet Council, at which bis 
Majesty presided, was held in the evening. No particulars 
of what ocenrred have transpired, but persons worthy of 
confidenee have this morning assured me that the mission of 
Prince Gortschakoff, although indireetly supported by Prus- 
sia, ‘has completely failed.” 

Ina few days we may expect the German Powers 
to pronounee decisively. Austria, certainly, cannot 
much longer delay action. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands has declared 


}himself neutral in the war between England and 


Russia! That sounds very ridiculous; but it appears 
that his Majesty was obliged to “ pronounce”—both 
Russian and English ships of war frequenting his 
pleasant harbours. 

A writer in the Press (the “authoritative Tory 


'| writer” we have before alluded to), mentions this as 


a fact :— 
“ The Chevalier Bunsen, one of the victims of our per- 
fidious vacillation, wrote recently, in a letter to a friend, and 
in the bitterness of his heart, that, ‘though the Russians 
were in Germany, no living man would trust Eng- 
land.’” 

The Chevalier had better restrain himself to Hip- 
polytus; but, if he come among us again, his opinion 





: 

pit 

| had received in change. 
| The case stands remanded, 





of us ought to be remembered, 





this week 
respecting the Turkish loam s fying bout 


“MIM. Diack and Durand, hants ‘ 
who are charged with the negotiation of the 1 Tork atinale, 
now in Paris, and have placed themselves in aD, are 
with the Credit Mobiir and M- Mins for that ij 

not wever, that these negotiations 
led to > Mefinitive result.” have as yap 


On the same subject the writer of the Daily News 
city article, says:— 

“ The p Turkish loan en 
in the Stock Exchange to-day, in the Sbecnce ef sumeraia 
ing matter, the point more immediately under dj 
being as to whether the loan would float at 75 
S'per cent. stock, these being terms to whi 
rumoured the parties engaged in the 
the part of the Porte might probably be 
accede, We cannot help thinking, 
a course as this would be calculated rather 
benefit » credit of the fae ph wee 
tion will be generated to avoid all participation 
which, after being hawked about in so ~ 

red on terms so low. If, as proves to be 
Turkish commissioners are equally unable to the loan 
at a fair price, or to procure a guarantee for interest and 
sinking fund from Great Britain and France, the best 
will surely be for them to write to Constantinople for on 
instructions.” 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


The Austrian loan is being largely subscribed'fer. The 
E or stands at the head of the list for 1,200,000 floring 
—which he will lend to himself. The 
ae sums. ‘The bureaueracy is prompt: noone dare 

use. 

The first portion of the Mediterranean submarine 
from Spezzia, in Piedmont, to Cape Corso, in Corsica, a 
distance of about 100 miles, has been successfully laid 
down. 

The Emperor and Empress of the French are enjoyi 
Gunner oh Biaritz; his Majesty however, dn A | 
of his time to his avocations, Nor were these in 
during his journey; a saloon carriage was fitted up for 
as a bureau, in which he transacted business te his 
end. His Ministers meetin council here every second 
during his absence. a road — de Merson to 
Bayonne, by which the Emperor and Em passed, had 
been ornamented with evergreens and strenel with flowers 
by the inhabitants of the neighbouriug towns and villages, 
All of them came out dre: in their holiday clothes. It 
is said that the Emperor means to form an “armyof obser- 
vation” (on Spain) at Bayonne. 

We have given, in the Spanish news, the fact that M. 
Salamaneca’s bouse was sacked, and his furnitare thrown 
into the street and burned or smashed; unfortunately, we 
may add, the mob also destroyed his magnificent foal 
of pictures—one of the finest in Madrid, and of especi 
Spanish value. 

EartTuquake.—There has been an a 
(France). It worked several miracles. “ shocks, at 
intervals of about five minutes, shook the whole ebain of the 
Pyrenees, which seemed for an instant ready to topple down. 
The streets: were speedily erowded with sick ins! 
restored to health. Paralytic persons, who had come tothe 
waters to recover the elasticity of their limbs, ran as bard 
as if nothing was the matter with them. Several residents 
hastened to leave the town, carrying a few mecessatiss.aa 
their backs.” x 

Paris Frres.—Great preparations are made in 
Paris for the annual Napolean féte on the 1 ae 
“ Au champ de Mars, on représentera le siége de LS 


on tancera quatre ballons t les noms de France, 
Angleterre, Turquie, eoteatie. Un aie 
sera tiré en face du palais du Corps Kégislatif ; 41s barnitre 
du Thone, il y aura également un fue d’artifice. Représen- 
tations gratuites & tous les theatres, jeux muilitaires a0 
Cirque et aux Arénes, et illuminations dans Je genrole 
— Il n’y aura pas cette année, de joute sur /eau, 
cause des travaux en cours d’execution sur la Seine. Les 
oT ne seront pas oudliés: une somine de 60,000Mrs. est 
inée & @tre distribuée en secours aux indigens des donze 


oceurring in various parts ef Italy. 
of the 22nd inst., state that distur and 
Parma. The soldiers were fired upon from the tools ] 
windows of the houses. The Austrain troops maintained 
the upper hand on all points, and the Parmese troops 
"a “tha “ telegraphs” in the Times which are always 
jose “ te! ” in oi 
= Puris, but come no one can guess whence, is 
‘ect :— ae 
“Throughout Ltaly the state of public feeling ® ¥7 


“It is said that an insurreetion is contemplated ab Ma- 
ea. ‘ 
“ The Brench garrison at Rome is to be reinfarced. 








AUSTRALIA. of 
Tux citizens in Sydney heard accurate news 
England's war with Russia in May, and on the 22nd 
of that month they assembled in a great. 
and passed loyal resolutions. A memorial was that 
to, to be forwarded to the Queen, 
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prepared to aid the mother country 


the 
rated hearty rounds of 


sage aN ate te 


the great priaciples at stake. 
cheering were ven the Queen, the Emperor of 


the Sultan, and a corresponding number 


Czar. 

“ pnp one) 4 to turn the current of the 
taking the refuge point of view, and 

seg nr of Poland and Hungary. But he 
eee markets throughout the colony 
om stocked, but:prices have not yet ran down. 
—_ was in great dread of Russian men-of-war 
in those seas. Phe Governor-General had calmed 


assuring the colony that he had the 
od ee, om there was no ground for 


‘An admirable letter from Sydney, in the Daily 
_— 
aioe colonists are about to proceed to England, in 
@ whieh the passenger fares are greatly in- 
sed. 1 hear that, such is the demand for berths, it is 
Siffcult to obtain one either in a sailing vessel or steamer. 
The cause of the movement hemeward is attributed in a great 
easure to the present exorbitant price of house-rent and 
~ visions, which, within only twelve months has been nearly 
oubled. Four or five years ago, an income of 200/. to 400/. 
a year was deemeil an independence.” 

The same excellent correspondent says :— 

& We have-spuce and oceupation sufficient for the imme- 
Pn ot 20,000 labourers from Europe, and as many 
more for an indefinite namber of years to cone. There need 
not be an able-bodied pauper, from ten yeurs old and up- 
wards, in-any poorhouse m England. Send them here—we 
want them, and they may all do well.” 





CANADA. 

Tue elections for the new Parliament are in progress. 

A Toronto paper says :— eh > 48 f 
“ A new feature in Canadian politics is likely to be intro- 
duced, Viscount Bary, eldest son of the Earl of Albemarle, 
is anxious to represent a Canadian constituency. We are 
of it. ‘There is the grossest ignorance of the wants and 
advantages of Canada.in the Britisii Houses of Parliament.” 
Mr. Francis Hinck’s address to his old constituency 


is characteristic of him; full of negatives. His con- 
clusion indicates: how much political activity we are 


to expect in Canada :— 

“Thaveonly'te state in conclusion that while I regret 
that the elections will take place at an inconvenient season, 
and that it has:not been in the power of the Adininistration 


to bring the new franchise into operation, or to give effect to | 


the treaty for xeciprocal free trade with the United States, 
to reduce the tariff, I feel assured that the responsibili y 
for the failure of those measures will be thrown on those on 
whom alone it should devolve, viz., the majority by whose 
votes the Government was placed m such a situation as to 
be compelled either to resign or to recommend a dissolution.” 





SPAIN. 

The Revolution in Spain halts. 
from the first, Espartero has becom the master of 
the situation. ‘The last telegraphic mews (from 
Bayonne) is dated the 23rd, and it is to the effect 
that all is in suspense in Madrid—waiting for the 
Duke of Victory. <A letter of the 22nd, Madrid, 
says:— 

“ [have seen.a.person who has just arrived from Guada- 
lajata. Between Alcala and Guadalajara, he says, the road 
was lined with people from the surrounding country, wait- 
ing, notwithstanding the tremendous heat of the sun, for the 

of Espartero. There is little doubt of his arriving 
to-night, but the hour is uncertain. The people will expect 
him any time after 4, but I should not wonder if it were 
some hours later before he arrives. As to the enthusiasm 
here I shall not attempt to describe it, because you would 
Suspect me of exaggeration.” 

There was fighting in ‘the capital up to the 
20th—that is for three days barricades grow- 
ing hourly in strength and number; and the 
Queen’s wretched and not very loyal troops 
everywhere having to give way. At one time tie 
Junta (citizens), which had been formed, and which 
had in communication with the Queen, was 
disposed to lay down their arms, on her facile pro- 
mises; but caution prevailed—and they hold the city 
until Espartero arrives. ©O’Donnell is no doubt with 
him. Hewas to-have left Saragossa.on the 20th. 
The personal imeidents of the revolution are na- 

Queen seems to have behaved with 
teat coolness throughout. ‘The blunder in at- 
a ies with the rival ministry 

one; but, probably, she was not respon- 
for it; and there is nothing to show hat she 
as cageras the nation to put affairs into the 
of Espartero. Queen Christina would have 
ther life had she been taken by the people; and 
is doubtful where she is—whether escaped into 
France, or to. Portugal, or lying hid in her daughter's 
hd the insurgents expeeted. As we stated 
own palace was pillaged, as was also 

wre and Sarlonu's henene. 

Personanswering the description of the former, but 
with his whiskers shaved off, eft the Palace in « carriage 
With several attendants, and got into a postchaise which 
Walted for him at afew miles from the townon the road to 


As we predicted 
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France. A friend of mine, a former officer of the Royal 
Guards, whom I met to-day with a musket in his hand at 
one of the barricades, informed me that this morning a 
rson had escaped disguised as a lamplighter in a ‘white 
Jacket and trousers, and with the gas company’s brass 
on his cap. He was tall, stout, and beardless, and qu 
corresponds in appearance, as far as I could learn, with the 
celebrated Salamanca. I s that the higher classes of 
rsons in the revolution are rather inclined to 
avour the escape of men who, if they fell into the hands of 
the people, would assuredly be hung, shot, or torn to pieces.” 

A singular change has taken place in the fortunes 
of the Colonel Gerrigo who, taken at the first out- 
break, was sentenced to death. We now hear of 
him as the leader of the insurgents, haranguing 
and fighting at every street. The mob, of course, 
liberated him. 

Espartero’s proclamation to Saragossa significantly 
makes no mention of the Queen. The ery through- 
out Spain is the “Constitution of 1837,and Morality ;” 
will Espartero make conditions with his Queen that 
she shall be good for the future? 

There are, of course, rumours of Carlist risings 
and Montemolin’s hopes. But they are not authen- 
ticated ; and no movement seems to have been made 
in Madrid towards the dethronement of Isabella. 

General San Miguel is the chief in command at 
Madrid. 

Louis Napoleon is reported to have decided to 
have an army encamped at Bayonne, to watch 
Spanish politics. 





; EGYPT. 
A new Viceroy reigns in Egypt; Abbas Pacha is 
dead: Said Pacha succeeds. 

Of the deeeased the Duily News says:— 

“ Egypt experienced very hard 1 4 at the hands of its 
now deceased ruler, He fulfilled the most unfavourable 
rumours that were afloat in his grandfather’s time as to the 
fate of his people and their commerce under his rule. Amidst 
the extreme difticulty experienced by every body, from the late 
Pacha himself to the passing traveller, of ascertaining the 
real condition of Egypt, a few facts stand out indubitable. 
We fear, also, that there is no doubt that where Abbas 
Pacha's eye rested, and where his land was laid, the decline 
has been most obvious, as it is, of course, most recent. 
‘There are memorials cf his methods, however, which are not 
very recent, and which show what became of production 
under his care. That he would give security of life and 
property to his people nobody anticipated. It was more 
than could be expected in Egypt from any but a very ex- 
traordinury man. There were nut many who supposed he 
would pay more respect to internal improvements than de- 
corufn to the memory of his grandfather and uncle required. 
But that he would foster the European alliances, which had 
done so much for the country, and countenance the foreign 
trade of his ports, and adliere to his couvention of free trade, 
was confidently expected. At first it appeared as if he 
meant te do so; and his intercourses with the English and 
French consuls-general—friendly and agreeable men both—- 
were frequent and familiar. it soon appeared, however, 
that this was merely in pursuit of pleasure. He liked ex- 
changes of handsome presents with foreign potentates. He 
liked helping Mr. Murray to send us the hippopotamus; he 
liked offering challenges for races on the sands under the 
Pyramids: he liked to buy English bull-dogs of great price 
and greater ugliness; and he liked ordering and obtaiming 
the most splendid of yachts from an English shipbuilder’s 
yard. But he could never be got to attend to busiuess, He 


| was fitful in his moods; apt to shut himself up when an 
| audience was extremely wanted: apt to run off, and forbid 


anybody to follow him, when steamers were entering tle 
port, with despatches requiring instant and earnest atten- 
tion. Of all difficult places to follow a man to on business, 


| perhaps Mount Sinai is the most so: and to Mount Sinai, 
| therefore, was the Pacha most fond of going—having a villa 





there, and trying to be a Sardanapalus in a small secondary, 
vulgar kind of way. His grand eccentricity seemed to 
his hatred of Alexandria. Alexandria is the Cinderella of 
his family of cities; and there is no other so enlightened, 
or, though not very beautiful, so worthy of his favour. 
But he could not bear trouble, and theretore he could not 
bear trade; and therefore he could not bear Alexandria, 
He stripped the people—now by purchase, nominal or real, 
and now by contiseation; and all the corn was in his own 
granaries, that he could intercept on its way to the mer- 
chants’ stores. What the merchants got held of last 
he forbade them to sell; and up to the time of his denth be 
was commissioning his own oificials to buy up the total 
produce of Egypt tor himself alone. He would not allow 
any European trader any chance against him. The acts of 
a ruler like this touch us—not only our merchants at Alex- 
andria, but our working classes at home. We may have no 
business to meddle with an Egyptian Pacha’s exclusive 
relations with his own people; but when Abbas Pacha came 
into the market in royal state, to override commerce and 
treaties with his royal equipage; when he stepped in be- 
tween the producers, merchants, and consumers, to break 
off their ty tions, it b time to inquire, in all 
diplomatic moderation, what he meant, and to inquire also 
whether he would be viceroy or corn-dealer—this being an 
age of the world when no man can be allowed to use the 
prerogative of the one funetion to grasp the protits of the 
other in very teeth of @ free-trade convention. But death 
has stopped him in mid career, and has so protected our 
Egyptian commerce, and saved us from the freaks of a new 
kind of Merchant Prince. May his successor be a wiser and 
a better man.” 

Of this successor the Sicle says:— 


“On sait que la loi Musulmane appelle au trone e plus 
agé des membres de la famille souveraine, C'est cette loi 





tous les fréves et oncles des 
qne ceuxci ont eu des fils 


. Une ique si barbare devait 
par le Sultan bdul-Medjid- Khan. 


ui a causé la mort de 
Itans de Constan 

capables de leur 

étre abandonnée 


" -Pac j ui vice-roi d’Egypte, est de 
36 ans; il est eee chdumt All ot wethitee tite ae 
eélébre Ibrahim-Pacha, vanqueur & Koniah et & Nézib. 
En 1840, Said, alors amiral d’Egypte, se faisait 
par une préférence passionnée pour la France. Son a 
ment, quoique les circonstances soient bien différentes 
ee eee et Angleterre de rivaiité 
hostile, doit, étre considéré comme favorable & T’influence 
Frangaise en Egypte.” 

The eldest son of the late vieeroy, who was to have 
been married to a daughter of the Sultan, was at 
Malta when news arrived of his father’s death. 
has hurried back to Alexandria. Will the marriage 
now take place ? 


aes 


F 





CHINA. 
THE REVOLUTION, 

The Overland Friend of Chma of June 6,.sums up 
the China news transmitted by the last mail. 

“ From private sources (says the Friend) and on 
what we deem reliable authority, we learn that the 
insurgent army now consists of three main divisions, 
irrespectively of the central body in of 
Nanking and Chinkeang-foo. A mere glance at the 
wide field of operations over which their movements 
extend, will suffice to show that, notwithstanding a 
check in the vicinity of the northern capital, the in- 
surgent arms never were, on the whole, more victo- 
rious and powerful.” 

This is very vague: but it is news, and the only 
news. 





CHOLERA. 
Tne Cholera is everywhere. We hear of itin New 
York, in the West Indies, in Paris, Marseilles, Con- 
stantinople, Varna, and along the Dardanelles, 
Sebastopol, and Berlin. 

In England alarm is rising. In London two or three 
startlingly rapid cases have occurred, But the Regis- 
trar General’s return as to the general health in 
London is not unsatisfactory; and at Liverpool the 
Health officer has quelled a growing panic by the 
publication of a report which speaks of that great and 
thickly-populated place as unusually healthy. But 
from other places in these islands the accounts are 
serious. 

At Falmouth the barque Lima, of London, nine 
days for Hobart Town, has put in with six cases of 
cholera on , 

The Belfast Banner, of Wednesday, states that 24cases of 
cholera have oceurred since that day week, and that the 
disease has ussumed a very aggravated character, and has 
proved unusually fatal. 

It has been very fatal in a colliery village named Trimdon 
situated between the Ferry-hill station of the York and 
Berwick Railway and Hartlepool. It broke out very sud- 
denly on Saturday fortnight, and since then 14 deaths 
have taken pluce. Between 40 and 50 persons have been 
attacked with the disease in a bad form since its outbreak. 
Some of the deaths have been awfully sudden, and without 
those premonitory symptoms that have previvusly marked 
the early stages of this terrible disease. 

Two fatal cases of cholera occurred towards the end of 
last week in this city. one of them a gentleman who had just 
returned from an infected district in the west, and the other 
his son, a child of three or four years of age— 

Courant, 


There are brief warnings of a similar character, 
from places in almost every county in 

In Stroud cholera has broken out, and from a sin- 
gular cause. Twelve persons dined ——" hare 
and cholera supervened,—infection spreading. Here 
is a description of one choler:ic spot in Stroud :— 

“ The cottage in which deceased lived was one of four 
adjoining without any back place whatever, and in every one 
of which persons were ill; allrefuse-matter had to be carried 
out at the front into the street, and at the present time the 
three most dangerous cases are in a room not nine feet square ; 
some of the excrementitious matter is thrown near to the 
public road, a wall only ing it from the foot-path, and 
the rest into what is called a privy.” 


CHovera 1x Pants.—The hospital reports from July 6.to 
July 12 inclusive, give 202 cases received, 104 

and 102 deaths. Between the 13th and 16th inclusive t 
were 61 admissions and 38 deaths. The total from the com- 
mencement gives 3462 admissions, 1351 recoveries, 1828 
deaths, and 283 remaining under treatment — Times 
and Gazelle. 





CnoLera 1x Barpavors.—By BF yee! letter just re- 
ceived from Barbadoes, dated June 26, we learn, that. 
May 14 to the date of the letter, there had been 4560 
of cholera in the island, of whom 2414 had died. 
from the police returns ; but the in: or believed" 
had been double that number, as they had 
collect the information, half the 

off by the disease. In one parish, out of 81 
died, Nine-tenths of the cases are of negroes, , 
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among the English soldiers have already amounted to 
Medical Times and Gasetle. 
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COMMERCIAL MORALITY—A HUDSON ERA | fact that the white slave of this sort purchased at 81. pro- 


THE LEADER. 





[Sarurpay, 
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IN NEW Y' 
Tue Times City article says:— 


state of great agitation, and the general distrust rendered it | clear annual profit of 750/. Ought we, or ought we not, to in- 
almost im to obtain advances on any deseri of | terfere with his traffic ? We ep uctling wir itn ctioe et 
security. Heavy additional failures are . The} procuring and buying young gr On this point the Bishop 
chief subject of tiscossion on all sides was as to the legal} of Oxford’s Act is a step in the right direction, for it makes 
liability of the New Haven Company for the 400,0002. stock | such transactions penal; but we have not attempted to deal 
over issued by Mr. Schuyler, it 


if the fact of t 
officers can be established, the claim will 


were sufficiently regular to involve the company, but that,) many, 
under any circumstances, the holders, to escape the necessity 
of protracted litigation, will be induced to accept a com- 


promise,” 


Chronicle says:— 


degree unprecedented for many years, but they have pro. 


donsh dep and inquiry as to the latent but rapidly still less in expressing a judgment on one of the most 


wing causes of such dep rable evils, as well as solemn, 
and it is to be hoped not unprofitable, reflections upon the 
alarming fashions and signs of the times, especially in this 
city of New York. Whither has flown the republican sim- 
plicity of bygone years, accompanied as it was by pure 
sincerity and simple truth? Alas! it is known no more. 
But, in its stead, we have extravagance, luxury, pride, 
pomp, and an aping of aristocracy. Nay, start not. Believe 
me when I say that aristocracy exists in a republic (1 mean 


social aristocracy), especialiy in the larger cities. Why, MOVEMENT TO “PRESERVE” SUNDAY IN 


here in New York, as well as in other cities I could name, 
many merchants, brokers, and particularly contractors and 
speculators, who reside in palaces decorated with the thickest 
and richest Turkey carpets, sofas, and chaises-longues, 
worth hundreds of dollars each—lakes of mirror in forgeous 
frames adorning the walls—chandeliers in gold and crystal, 
with their thousand lights—paintings by the old masters, 
statuary, marble and rosewood centre tables, brilliant with 
bubl and ormolu—bedsteads worth from one to two thou- 
sand dollars each—cellars stocked with the rarest old wines 
—one or two carriages, and the entire family establishment 


conducted on a similar scale of splendour. And then, for 


the dresses of ladies! No wonder such glorious houses 
as ‘those of Stuart and Co., and Bowen and M’Namee 
flourish in New York. The public journals every now 
and then chronicle the gay doii of private par- 
ties and balls, where some of the dresses of the ladies 
cost more than a thousand dollars each. Now, all this 
is very well, where the givers of such parties are really 
men of wealth, for, if they live within their incomes, their 
lavish expenditure encourages many branches of ry i 
and speents money and the means of support amongst the 
industrious classes. But, alas! such is by no means the 
case, for, in many instances, the most dazzling livers are 
citizens who mainly depend for their revenues on wild and 
chance speculations, bubble companies, and stock-gambling. 
Such an artificial condition of things and of society, such a 
hotbed of extravagance, while it produces intense and in- 
credible rivalry among its puffed-up, vain, and deluded 
votaries, but too frequently leads to the commission of such 
gigantic frauds as the one or more that have recently dis- 
credited the stock transactions of New York. However 
great the loss and ruin that may arise from the New York 
and Newhaven, and the Haarlem swindles, and however 
numerous the losers, still the results will, in the long run 
be increased caution and a severer scrutiny into railroad an 
other company affairs. Already people begin to inquire how 
Mr. S., Mr. P., and Mr. O., can possibly continue to live in a 
style of magnificence almost vying with regal splendour, 
hen his real resources are not patent to the public, but 
only inferential from supposed stock and bubble enterprises. 
Hereafter, it will be more difficult to throw dust in the eyes 
of stockholders and directors; it will no longer be easy to 
build up gorgeous structures of gilt gingerbread instead of 
gold, to dazzle, allure, and swindle the public—no longer 
possible to make imaginary fortunes look real, as if by the 
magic of Aladdin's lamp—no longer feasible to get im. 
mensely into debt by artificial and deceptive means, and 
thus to live, at the expense of creditors, in a style equally 
luxurious with that of Lucullus. 

“Mr, Robert Schuyler, the Napoleon of the great ‘do’ in 
Wall-street, is a prominent member of the ‘upper ten’ 
(upper ten thomaneal as the New York moneyed aristocracy 
is vulgarly styled in contradistinction from the ot pollow. 
The utmost confidence was reposed in him, and in the rail- 
way world he was regarded as a little prince.” 

The pulpits of New York have been busy in de- 
nouncing this state of things. It is a ‘‘panic”—such 
as followed our own “railway mania,” 





HOW TO DEAL WITH NECESSARY EVILS. 
Tue Leader has done good work in the press—in 
teaching journalists that the most “delicate” subjects 
can be so handled as not to offend proper delicacy 
while doing public service. The Morning Chronicle 
travels, of late, boldly into the field we opened; and 
we recommend to the attention of the odox, who 
may suppose that we are revolutionists, the following 
remarks of a conservative journal on the question 
of prostitution :— 

“Painfal as are the details lately revealed, we must use 
them to bring out one aspect of the question. It is an actual 


duces an annual return of one thousand pounds a- 
the instance to which we have referred, the hire 


vided for in the Berlin regulations. 


tered the great work of Parent-Duchatelet, and studied the 
years ago at Brussels, we are not justified in forming, 


important problems of the day. We will only remark that, 
in ages when there was more real, though less affected, zeal 
for public morals than in our own, such subjects received 
—as they donow in almost all countries except England— 
the earnest and practical attention of the authorities both 
in Church and State.” 





SCOTLAND. 

The Glasgow Sentinel in an able article says:— 

“ For the last month or two eertain so-called ‘ religious’ 
and ‘temperance’ journals have been exulting over our 
Scottish Public-house Act. They have affected a great desire 
to make the people sober, and have ostensibly supported the 
measure on that ground; though we have averred that its 
chief recommendation in the quarters referred to was its 
Sabbatarian provisions. It is fortunate that the report of 
the Parliamentary committee comes early to expose these 

tended champions of temperance. Already one of the 
Glasgow supporters of the new Act has denounced the report 
—the Scottish Guardian,—and we expect daily to read of 
others; while so far none of the journals that took the side 
of the measure has offered a word of approval of the report, 
though in regard to the English public-houses it proceeds to 
a considerable extent in precisely the same direction; this 
shows how far cant and hypocrisy, and not a real regard for 
sobriety, have been the actuating motives of the Forbes 
M‘Kenzie partisans. Meanwhile we hope that Parliament 
will have tlie courage to take up the report of the committee 
and legislate in the spirit it directs, despite the noise and 
clamour that will be raised about ‘ Sabbath desecration.’ In 
doing so it will be sustained by the real intelligence and inde- 
pendent spirit of the country, rapidly rising superior to the 
tyranny and intimidation of ecclesiastical coteries and cabals, 
and prepared to do its duty to the people whenever those in 
power earnestly desire to work out a necessary and important 
reform, and the public interests require it. For ourselves, as 
far as Glasgow is concerned, we sliall not rest satisfied until 
at least our public Museum and the Botanic Gardens are 
opened to the inhabitants on the afternoon of every Sunday.” 








THE SPITALFIELDS SILK TRADE, 
A meetine of the operative silk weavers in the 
velvet branch was held on Friday week, to hear the 
report of the committee appointed to present the 
uniform list of prices to the manufacturers. 
The report was that all the manufacturers, with 
the exception of three, had agreed to “ confer” with 
the workmen as to the list proposed. A speaker at 
the meeting recommended that the workmen should 
leave the employment of the manufacturers who re- 
fused to “confer;” but the idea, though cheered, was 
not carried out. Mr. Archer, “a young master” 
present, gave it as his opinion, that the masters could 
afford a better price than they gave. 

Mr. Walsingham, an operative, spoke at consider- 
able length, confirming the statements of his col- 
leagues. 


“The committee had waited upon Mr. Edmunds, of 
Steward-street, who was about to commence in the velvet 
branch; and such was the favourable impression they made 
on that gentleman’s mind, that he told them that when the 
list was adopted, he would conform to it, but, should he 
commence before it was adopted, he would consult the com- 
mittee respecting his prices. (Great cheering.) The com- 
mittee had waited on another manufacturer in Spital-square, 
who would not allow his name to be mentioned, but the 
tleman lived next door to the firm of Stone and Kemp. 
shouts of laughter.) He had promised not to mention 
his name. (Continued laughter.) That gentleman said he 
always cealt fairly by his hands, and he liked a bold man, 
who would speak his mind at the scale, as that was the 
r place to doso; but when he found a man discontented 

Re aise rged him. (Roars of laughter, and a Voice: ‘ What 
countryman is he?’) The committee could not prevail upon 
the gentleman to say whether he would attend the meeting 





the git 
e gi 
aaron in one week, 231; and if we estimate the outlay on 
clothing and board at the enormous amount of one-fourth 
sesovery_ frees the intense panic caused by the defal- | of her miserable earnings—i. e. at 2501. a year—she produced 


cations of Mr. Schuyler, but the stock-market was still in a| to her keeper, who never gave her a single farthing, at least a 


? t with the relations between the brothel-keeper and his inmates. 
tors intend to dispute it. Little doubt was entertained that, They can be dealt with, however. 

certificates having been _ by the 
a ord sustained, 
ee eee ae t that his 
case as that of Marmaysee’s would be impossible in Ger- 
And let nobody turn in disgust from the considera- 
tion of these matters. Our affected prudery has borne no 
good fruits. In England, there are, after all—relatively 
to the population—more prostitutes than in France; and 
The New York correspondent of the Morning| our illegitimate births per thousand are, to those in France, 
as seventy-one to sixty-four. As to other social conse- 


“The astounding stock frauds of the past week, extend quences of the present state of things, until we have mas- 
e as! Pe 


ing, —— a known, to lie soufidom no ee gra records of the Congrés Général d’Hygiéne, which met some 
have shaken fidence 


We find from Behrend, 
the great German authority on this subject, that this very 
matter of the tariff for lodging, board, and clothes, as 
between procurers and prostitutes, is accurately and o- 
Such a 


ONE OF THE GOVERNING CLAgg, 


A CorresPponpEnt of the forning Advertiser 
enumerating the “good thingy” enjoyed 
prominent lordly men, and their patted Ae 
speaks thus Lord Stanley of 
astute statesman, who has always been « 
never “ forward” in calling attention to his 
“ Now for a summary of what the public has done 
gentleman (he alone can say what he has done 
ublic):—One bishopric (for his uncle 12 
001. a year — patronage), is 60, ; two 
ao and Eddisbury ; Home-office, six months, 1 
reasury, six yea r 
y. years ee 12,5002. Paymaster’,. 


is 


jth 


2 


office, one quarter 5002 . 
half, 11,0002; Board of ‘Trade up the ae pe 
2500U., inaking a total of 87,5002, exclusive af oe em 


= 


an enormous extent, and appointments of bi Patronage 
especially that of his son, a mere lad, who ep 
over the heads of many older and more meritorious placed 
his profession (the diplomatic service) as a mania 
Pre a aa John Bull that the of 
tauley o erley shall not be fo: ‘ 
the Government ts eondied on.” — the way 
The writer (he signs A Tax Payer) seems 
think that he has made a discovery ag 4 
system! *Y 88 0 our politia 


MR. URQUHART ON OMER PACHA 
Mr. Urqunart, in one of his but not 
important, letters to one of the evening journals 
whom he inspires, says :— 

“TI know no name which it would be more te 
keep in reserve at present than that of Omer I have 
no respect for renegades or for Franks. Omer Pacha is both, 
He is an Austrian by birth, a Frank by education, and 
renegade by choice. In the Turkish army, from the period 
of his entrance into it down to the 
last autumn, his conduct ng _— distingni 
even say, pre-eminent. By offering his resi i 
first period of the Montenegrin affaie, he Praw - NI 
blished his sincerity ; but when he lent himself to crossing 
the Danube at Kalafat, and not crossing it from Matebin, he 
placed himself in a position wholly novel, and which I wil) 
not venture to characterise, leaving it for hi to deter. 
mine whether he was no soldier or no patriot. This mon. 
strous case does not stand alone. _Silistria, org 
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dangered. Well, if it was so, how did 
quietly at Shumla, with 88,000 disposable men under bi 
immediate orders, during the two months of that siege? 
and how did he proceed thither only on the morning he 
received the courier announcing the departure of the 
Russians ?” 
Yet, knowing that Omer Pacha was 

Mr. Urquhart prayed Parliament not to let French 
or English go to the assistance of the Sultan! 





COURT AND “FASHION.” 
Tue Court is still at Osborne. Her Majesty and 
the Prince take yacht-voyages in the Solent, 

The fashion of the week has been down at Good- 
wood. A “sporting reporter,” dating Tuesday, 
says:— 

“The magnificent meeting at Goodwood was inaugurated 
to-day waderabe most favourable auspices. ‘The attendance 
of aristocratic and other visitors certainly showed no 
nution from that of former years, although the absence 
several distinguished persons was noted. 

“An attack of the gout, we regret to state, confined 
Duke of Richmond to the house during the early 
the afternoon, but just before the race for the 
Cup he arrived on the course in a pony-chaise. The 
cipal members of his family ‘assisted,’ as usual, at 
meeting. . . a 
“The yellow jacket and crimson cap—the colours 
noble geapeister of ee ae not displa 
aa day, and their total disa from the turf 
was the only cause of regret which the spectators expe- 


rienced,” 


sae a8 
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OUR FEMALE TROOPS IN THE East. 
Tuere is a lady-camp at Therapia: the wives of 
the officers, French and English, who have “moved 
on.” A correspondent says:— 

“ Madame Yousouf,’d’Allonville, Dundas, Chabannes, sod 
several others reside in the village, as also Madame . 
Arnaud, who, by the way, shines above the rest, as an as 
soldier and able tactitian, and more as regal he 
siege operations, having ensconced herself and suite  t 
Imperial Kiosk, and carried a position, as far a8 Lam aware, 
hitherto impregnable to friend or foe.” the 
Another, writing to the Daily News, says that 
Turks cannot understand this camp! cl 

“For thus runs the Turkish adage:—‘ Woman's heart al 
soft, her hair long, and intellects short.’ There is still, 
admit, one splendid exception to the rule—the young 
charming Countess of Erroll, who at every station, it aa 
has been an object of universal attraction. Here wt the 
— a poe Puie, ss . Lee , 

ita-hané, and many a lingerer times 
peep as this gentle spirit tripped across the sward, witha 
the world before her, as if home, =a guide 
tions were all centred on that spot. ‘ May coh her owe 
1 uninjured along.’ on is now, report says, with 
rifles, foremost in t yy 

The wives of the soldiers—and the ong | 
followers generally—are very differently — 
The Government gave them a yes 
there leaves them; and, wanting allowances, rely ia 
modation, and food, they are suffering sev' 





or not.” (Laughter. ) 


the strange land. 
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UCCESS IN GLASGOW. 


Commonwealth Glasgow)—a very able paper 
es on men the Scotch journals by 
its has these remarks upon Kossuth’s visit 
to Glasgow :— 


seems, this man coming on this mission 
; ay in civic place did not om it ‘ respectable ' 
= of princely bearing, this man who was vir- 


of a lange European nation, who has stood and given 


$9 

FA 
Fa 
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where opposed enemies were cannonad- 
other, in whom the genius of a philosopher and a 
letters is made to serve the purposes of high po. 
wide and enlightened eet and before 
the American bowed, as before a supe- 
i among I. who a caer ae 4 too 
respectable’ meet on a platform. What grand intellects 
must Sold Glasgow a But the number of those who 
Ninined from accompanying Kossuth to the platform on 
such grounds of ‘ bility ’ was, no doubt, small; and 
‘we can understand that many whose presence there would 
been proper, kept away, or took their places as simple 
for more satisfactory reasons. It was to the honour 
however, that on the occasion of Kossuth’s visit 
yas Professor Nichol should have been his host, 
were among our public men, and even among 
(whose absence from political —- ie a 
0 many ready to appear in the cluster of Scotch- 
‘reo by the illostlous guest. We observe, too, 
that even in the adverse newspapers, there 
attacks upon the man. They resent 
inions and deny their utility ; but, with no a 
of, they speak of himself with respect. This, 
is one of Kossuth’s triumphs among us. He has 
conquered the powers of editorial scurility.” 
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OFFICER-MORALITY IN INDIA. 
The Mofussilite (Agra) the cleverest of all the Indian 
speaks of a recent court-martial for “ officer- 
offences :— 


“ The officers who were the actors in those proceedings 
ich led to the of Colonel Gidley, have been tried 
for a eee | a the — a. For 
their dissipation and i ities Colonel Gidley was clearly 
made supenshie, since he did not use his authority to 
check those practices in the ginning, or punish them in 
the end. It was apparently considered that those whom he 
reproved had a right to consider themselves to 
his sanction in their improprieties; and that 
they should not be made individually answerable 
own offences. We all know how important is the 
which a Commanding-officer exercises upon the 
character of a regiment. This consideration was the spirit 
which influenced the entire proceedings against Colonel 
Gidley, and their termination seemed to a lesson to 
i such as they would not readily forget. 
The lesson, though sacrificing the Colonel, seemed to be a 
beneficial one for the service. But the subsequent proceed- 
ings are so = and so contradictory that the moral 
is altogether 4 

As our readers are aware, the younger officers were not 

eaten their trial for those offences for which Colonel 

was made responsible, and for which he suffered. 
They were charged with having given false evidence on his 
The nature of the alleged false evidence was varied. 
It related in a = degree to matters of opinion, in which a 
tolerably wide latitude should be accorded for possibly mis- 
views. A prisoner in fact, should be allowed the ad- 
(a somewhat doubtful one) of being considered a 
than of being proved to be a knave. Some of 
false testimony was not established to be such, 
and a considerable portion of allowed room both for charit- 
able construction and for fair and favourable consideration. 
It was, however, determined by the Court to be perjury, and 
the pri were dismissed the service. 

“ Had this sentence applied to all the prisoners, we should 
have had no of inconsistency to make against the 
Court. We id have thought that in the case of the 
junior officers, as in the case of Colonel Gidley, it was some- 
what partial to severe sentences, and should have attributed 
its severity—as we now must—to its zeal for the honour of 
the service. We might have suspected, to be sure, that 
the knowledge that the junior officers had been the first cause 
of Colonel Gidley’s disgrace, would excite a feeling 
against them, but we could not have established the 
fact. But a grave mistake has been made in drawing a dis- 
tinction between the offence of Lieutenant Fraser and that 
of the other officers. They were all tried on the same 
charge—that of giving false evidence; Lieutenant Fraser is 
the onl officer who pleads guilty to the charge, and Lieu- 
5 raser is the only officer who escapes. The reason 
is that Lieutenant Fraser was the only officer who was not 
implicated in those proceedings for which the others were 
x ee their trial, but for which they are really con- 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, July 25. 
PANERUPTCY ANNULLED.— Robert Isherwood and 
Foden, Liverpool, wool dealers. 
BANKRUPTS.—Edward John Wells, Maidstone, iron- | £ 


Johnston, Oxford-street, veterinary sur- 

William Beckett, Gillingham, Norfolk, cattle dealer 

= Adron, St. John-street, Clerkenwell, baker—Mel- 

Lopez, Fenchurch-street, and Oxford, cigar and wine 

merchant—Isaac Beck, Birmingham, licen victualler— 

Mewi Crane, Hunt, Kidderminster, ironmonger—Theo- 

Jewitt and Edmund Micklewood, Plymouth, stationers 

—John and Henry Richard Halstead, Bradford, Yorkshire, 

Charlies Henry Holgate, Kirton in Linsey, 

serivener—Joseph Cundell, Sheffield, carpen- 

William Wild Foote, Sheffield, share-broker—Isaac 

, near Ashton -under-Lyne, cotton-spin- 
“oon Saett, Manchester, commission agent. 

burveryinen or STRATIONS.—H. Laird, Cupar-Pife, 

~ 4 urn-cottage, near Inverness, 

manufacturer 


= —I. Guttstam, Glasgow, oil manufac- 


asin Friday, July 28. 

PTS.—Sommersby Edwards, > 

Northampton, scrivener — John “Hum | ponnty 

seee—iaineng —e Leadenhall-street, tent i 
oat manufacturer—James Maynard, West butch 

— Horatio Clagett, Leadenhall-street, City, patent ocean float 

manufacturer—Michael Neville, Liverpool, founder-- 


Gordon Henry Cripps, Shrewsbury, wine merchant—James 
Abraham Bell, Great ‘Baddow, Essex, hop tm 
liam Dundas, Colbridge-place, Paddington, house decorator 
and pa) shenger Semmes Kay, Sheffield, nail manufac- 
turer—Henry Anderson, Leicester, manufacturer of carved 
frames—Robert Kirkpatrick, Manchester, brass and iron 
ac Pratt, Manchester, bookseller and printer 
=_Ephraim Watson, Polstead, Suffolk, shoemaker and 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—David Miller, Annfield, 
Fifeshire, wood merchant— William Taylor, Glasgow, builder 
—John Laing and Sons, Edinburgh t —Malcolm 
Niven, Glasgow, merchant—James MConnell and Company, 
Herelden, bleachers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFUSING TO BE Sworn.—We recommend to attention 
the moral of this case. In a trial for felony at Exeter assize, 
last Thursday week, a lady who was a material witness re- 
fused to be sworn to give her evidence before the grand jury, 
alleging that she did so from conscientious motives. She, it 
appeared, was neither a Quaker nor a Moravian. On its 
being mentioned to Mr. Justice Wightman, his lordship said 
that the lady need be under no apprehension that she was 
doing wae taking an oath to give evidence in a court of 
justice. Perhaps she objected to take the oath on the ground 
that it was against the text of Scripture, “Swear not at 
all.” Ifso, that had been explained by very religious and 
learned men to allude to ‘‘vain and idle swearing.”—The 
lady said she considered the word of God beyond the word of 
man.—Mr. Justice Wightman said he thought the lady 
would do well to consider the sin she was committing in thus 
pope the course of justice in an important trial on a 
charge of felony by refusing to be sworn. If she still re- 
fused to be sworn he had but one duty to , and that 
would be a very painful one to him, namely, to commit her 
to prison ; but he begged to say that if he was compelled to 
do so she would have all the inconvenience of being a martyr 
without any of the merits. He would, however, strongly 
recommend her to confer with the sheriff’s chaplain, =~ 
was desirous of explaining the text of Scripture to her, and 
he trusted she would be guided by the excellent advice which 
he was sure that reverend gentleman would give her. The 
lady then retired with the chaplain, evidently thinking that 
she was a martyr. Some time afterwards the lady returned 
into court, and still refused to be sworn. She was removed 
in custody of the gaoler.—[A question has been asked in 
the House of Commons about the matter, and it would seem 
that Lord John Russell is “considering” the expediency of 
a measure to meet such cases. 

Mr. Ira Aldridge, the African tragedian, after having 
made his appearance on the greater of the German 
theatres, and also on those of Basil, , and Zurich, in 
Switzerland, intends to return to England. In Berlin, in the 
Royal Theatre, he received from the King the riband belong- 
ing to the order of Art and Science ; and in Bern, the — 
lican metropolis, he was honoured before his departure by a 
garland of Alp-roses. He goes from Zurich to Vienna 
(where he is engaged), and from Vienna to Paris. 

Tue Royau Free Hosprrau Case.—After the verdict 
of the jury in this case, Mr. Cooke, the surgeon, placed his 
resignation in the hands of the Committee of Governors of 
the College; and, after a long conference, the Committee 
have declined to accept it—thus meeting the public indigna- 
tion. What will “ young Mr. Wakley” do? 

Mr. Jeremiah Smith, the late Mayor of Rye, has been 
liberated from prison by order of the Home Office. Why? 
Because, say the papers, facts have transpired since his trial. 
What facts? Is not this secret and irresponsible police in 
Downing-street ? 

The New York Crystal Palace is a failure. Mr. Barnum has 
given up the one of the Committee—even he could not 
save the “show.” he shares are ‘‘nowhere;” and the 
place is soon to be pulled down. 

On Monday, a bull driven from Smithfield, got infuriated 
and dashed from Holborn, up Gray’s Inn-lane. An old 
woman was crossing the lane, and he gored and tossed her. 
He raged for some hours in the neighbourhood, but the 
butchers appear to have behaved like gallant Matadors. Do 
the Anti-Smithfield-Removal Aldermen count upon this as a 
public amusement. 

A Dutchman charged with the murder of five peagle 
and roberry, in Amsterdam, is the hands of the London 
police, and has been “up” at the Mansion-house. Remanded 
nntil the arrival of the Dutch police. The electric telegraph 
had put an officer on the watch, and he was captured soon 
after his arrival here. 

Me. Mecnt at Tiprrer-HAtt.—On Wednesday the 
bold and energetic Mr. Mechi had his annual gathering at 
the model farm, Tiptree-hall. Those who have had the 
pleasure of attending former assemblages of a similar cha- 
racter, can very well recollect the torrent of ridicule which 
Mr. Mechi had to resist in his earlier experiments, but if 
they also attended on Wednesday, they would have seen, 
almost universally, ridicule displaced by admiration, and a 
eneral anxiety exhibited amongst those who were most 
interested to acquire the most intimate possible knowledge 
of the means by which crops of the greatest luxuriance had 
been produced on land which only a few years since was a 
barren and stony waste. Nothing, in truth, could be finer 
than the appearance of the different corn-fields under the 
combined efects of the glorious weather and Mr. Mechi’s 
skilful appliances. The wheat was pronounced to be the 
best that had been seen for some years, and the barley and 
oats came in for an almost equal share of admiration. The 
turnips received, as usual, a most critical inspection and an 
approving verdict, and the live stock carried their solid and 
well put-up flesh with an appearance of ease and comfort 
that excited the envy of more than one of the visitors. The 





company was distinguished. ‘Sewage manure” was the 
great question of the day. 
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Postscript. 


Saturpay, July 29. 





Ix the Houre of Lords, 


THE SALE OF BEER BILL 
was read a third time, and before it 
of Harrowsy pepene amendments to extend the 
hours during which public houses may remain open 
on Sundays from between one and two in the day to 
between one and half-past two, and from between 
six and ten in the evening to between five and eleven, 
in accordance with the notice glven by the noble earl 
on the previous day. 

by 

Ny 


The latter part of the amendment was o) 
the Earl of Suarressury and the Bishop 

and supported by the Marquis of CLanricarps, and 
was lost on adiuision by a majority of 9—the num- 
bers being for the clause as it stood, 24; for the 
amendment, 15. 

From six o’clock to ten, therefore, remain the 
hours at which public houses may be opened on 
Sundays. 

The amendment making the hour in the i 
at which — may be open, from one to half- 
past two ins of from one to two, was agreed to, 
and the bill passed. 

The other business was merely formal. 





The House of Commons sat at 12, and was em- 
ployed in passing through Committee the Militia 
Bill (No. 2), which provides for the military in 
barracks, and storehouses for the militia. An oppor- 
tunity was taken to put the Government in a mi- 
nority on the 4th clause, providing that the expense 
of these buildings should be paid out of the county 
rates. Mr. Ropert Parmer moved that it should 
led, so as to leave half the expense on 
the Consolidated Fund. Though te seme A rae, 
by the Government the amendment was by 
the country members, the numbers being for the 
amendment, 85, against it, 60, majority, 25. 

The Militia Bill for Scotland passed through Com- 
mittee in ten minutes. 

The House then adjourned from 4 to 8. 

Among the questions to Ministers, the following 
only were of any interest:— 

Mr. Burr inquired whether it was true that the 
Danish Government had conceded to America with 
reference to the Sound Dues:— 

1. That American ships, laden with transatlantic 
produce, and their cargocs, when bound to a Danish 
port to discharge them, shall be entirely free from 
Sound dues, as well as from light and buoy dues. 
2. That the discount of 25 per cent., hitherto allowed 
to the importer when residing in Denmark, shall be 
discontinued. Also, whether any steps have been 
taken by her Majesty’s Government to secure simi- 
lar priviliges to British subjects. 

Lord J. Russert said the negotiation between 
these two Governments had gone off on a question 
of indemnity to Denmark, and therefore 
had not taken any steps to obtain similar corres- 
pondence. 

Colonel Biarr drew attention to the attack made 
in a leading article of the Times on the late Captain 
Hyde Parker, in which it was insinuated that he 
rushed heedlessly into an ambuscade when merely. 
on an excursion of curiosity in the Sulina mouth of 
the Danube, and appealed to Sir James Graham to 
give any information which could set the real state 
of things before the country. 

Sir J. Granam then entered into a very feeling 
statement of the affair, showing that Captain Parker 
had gone on the expedition in question in the posi- 
tive discharge of his duty, and not for mere pur- 
poses of personal curiosity, and had performed that 
duty in the most gallant manner. He heard a 
strong tribute to the character of the gallant officer, 
and stated that despatches giving an authentic ver- 
sion of the matter would appear in the Gazette of 
that evening. 

Mr. Drsrakti said he was anxious to correct an 
error which he made last evening in Committee of 
Supply, in respect of the renewal of crown leases. 
In speaking on the motion of the Government for 
the purchase of Burlington House, he im 
their conduct because they had renewed the lease of 
a house in the vicinity of the public offices, which 
he thought was detrimental to the public service. 
Now, it turned out that her Majesty’s Government 
were exempt from all blame in that respect, and that 
if any blame was attached to the renewalof the lease, 
strange to say, the blame was upon him, and that he 
was responsible. He then explained that he had 
decided on not renewing the lease, but by inadvert- 
ance and without his knowledge it had been granted 
just before he left office. 

The House then proceeded with the Bribery Bill, 
various clauses being proposed by different members, 
most of which were rejected on divers causes; but 














the whole discussion was of very average impor- 
tance. 
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merely pract 
Marianne Davey.”—Advertise: plan. 
It is impossible to acknowl the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is 


delayed, to a press 
of matter; and when omitted it is ng an from rea- 
sons quite independent of the merits of the communica- 
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Public Affairs. 


There othing evolutionary, because there 1s 
<a tte —— Sad and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep thi fixed when all the world is by the very 

law of rts creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 

















MINISTERS ACCOUNTING TO PARLIA- 
MENT. 


Tae result of the debates on Monday and 
Tuesday nights more than justifies our ex- 

tions of the good that might be done if 
independent members of the House of Com- 
mons were to restore their own power to 
themselves. Their case is one of the most 
surprising instances of voluntary abdication, 
without motive or reward, we ever remember. 
They seem to fi that, practically, the 
Commons may be the rulers of the country ; 
that is, that they possess the power of compel- 
ling those rulers, as our ecessors have com- 


pelled the rulers of a former day,—whether 
crowned or right honourable. e work of 
Monday and Tuesday night was not done in 


that first-rate style which masters of Parlia- 
mentary action have formerly exemplified, and 
which even living me may regain by 
practice. The object was to make the Mi- 
nisters of this country, who are inted 
the Crown, but are responsible to Parliament, 
tell their Parliament how they were carrying 
on the affairs of the empire abroad. Al- 
though not at present greatly skilled in com- 
binations of independent parties or members 
to put the serew upon Government, indivi- 
dual did show a real intention of putting 
the serew as they best could; and the mere 
sight of the instrument, the mere look of 
earnestness, was enough to bring Ministers 
to their duty :—they told how they are carry- 
ing on the affairs of this country. 

Their conduct is indeed remarkable. Not 
a hundred years ago the answer would have 
been the “throwing themselves upon the 
House,” or some other evasive pretext to get 
off without an answer. They have now given 
the answer completely—they have told us the 
motives of the war, the objects at which the 
are aiming, the conditions which they wi 
accept, the relations with their allies, the 
state of our forces, military and naval, and to 
a certain extent the instructions given to the 
commanders. From the reply we learn, that 
Russia is no longer called upon simply to 
evacuate the Principalities, but that the 
treaty of Adrianople, which secured her a 
position or influence in Turkey, will not be 
renewed ; that the Sultan is no longer treated 
as an outside barbarian, but will be admitted 
to the European council as of its constituent 
members; that Russia will not be permitted 
to retain a strong fleet in a fortified port as 
a master-key for the ion of the Black 
Sea; and although Ministers still reserve the 
right of a discretion in negotiating terms of 
pacification, it is distinctly understood that 
they will not grant peace except on conditions 
of this kind. 

There is, indeed, one part of the position 
of Ministers which they have explained as far 
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as they have been in ted, and it is im- 
portant to note that it always bears a cer- 
tain proportion to the force of the interro- 
gatory. They have been asked how they 
are placed with Austria, and they have an- 
swered frankly and mae Austria has 
demanded the evacuation of the Principalities, 
and has promised, if that evacuation be not 
effected, that she will aid in compelling it by 
force. We do not say that Ministers could 
be discreetly asked to state now, what th 

would do if. Austria broke her pledge. We 
do not say that they are even yet bound 
suddenly to declare what they will do with 
Prussia, who not only temporises in a way 
that savours of more than treachery, but 
maintains such an intimate and fixed rela- 
tion with the Court of Russia as to prove 
that her likings, her faith, her purposes, are 
all Russia. The eldest son of the Czar re- 
mains colonel of a Prussian regiment ; officers 
of that regiment have been permitted to 
visit St. Petersburg, and to accept honours 
and rewards. There is, indeed, a aa = 
between the Russian and the Prussian army, 
between the Russian and the Prussian Go- 
vernments, and the families. Prussia is less 
a colleague than a spy in the Councils of the 
Four Powers. There remains, however, some 
alliance between her and Austria for German 


, and time might fairly be allowed 
to Tatra in breaking that silieane . Still, 
we say that the Ministerial view of such 
conduet ought to be declared. We ought to 
know whether our Ministers share the opi- 
nions, the feelings, and the resolutions of 
English people towards crowned cowards and 
traitors Tike Frederick William, or whether 
4 retain some separate kind of etiquette 
and customs, which are regulated by diplo- 
macy, and not by national feeling. If they 
had been questioned on that point, they 
could not have refused to answer, and, per- 
haps, it is not too late even now. 

n regard to the direction of the war, its 


by | motives, objects, and conditions, Ministers 


have given distinct pledges, and the country 
has responded to their frankness by the most 
complete trust. We have given into their 
care a picked army, Poca equipped, in 
Turkey; a fine fleet in the Euxme, and a 
magnificent fleet in the Baltic; we have en- 
trusted to them the safety of our island 
against any treachery on the part of Russia 
and her allies, avowed or secret. These are 
momentous trusts indeed. After the recess 
Ministers will be expected to give an account 
of that army, of those two fleets, of these two 
islands. They are expected to give us back 
our warlike machinery, not perhaps uninjured 
by contest, but adorned with victory. And 
these are trusts in regard to which states- 
men themselves are bound to challenge a 
stern account. 

And paramount as is the importance of the 
war, let us remember that it is not only in 
regard to war that members have a right to 
call Ministers to an account: they have also 
a right to take the same stand in other ques- 
tions—to make the vote a condition of having 
a sincere account. We do not counsel “ fac- 
tious oppositions ;” still less do we counsel 
fishing indictments, based not upon distinet 
evidence, but upon conjecture, or upon the 
hope of bringing out something. The 
House of Commons, however, has a perfect 
right, whenever it gives moffey to Ministers, 
to say, Tell us what you are going to do 
with it. In truth, Ministers have them- 
selves this time ventured to tell us 
all that they were going to do with the 
3,000,000/., reserving only some discretion as 
to a part of the cash in hand. It would, how- 
ever, be a great mistake of the constitutional 
right, if we were to suppose that the House 
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Commons can only exact an account upon 
the specific distinction of each particular 


(Sarurpay, 


their position and policy as a whole, 
instance, before we are bound to gi 


up the civil estimates, we havea igh to rs 
— tell - what they i to 

the people in the of improvement, 
cok sanity, pliner $ or social: 
they do not give us a good account, 
them that they are not the Ministers 
English people in these days. Members 
pear to have forgotten that Mini 

really answerable to Parliament for their 
public acts, and that the ion of the 
urse-strings is only the — of a really 
intelligent approval on the of Parlig 
sank” Mie members hare fe 


right the reports of our Parliament for the 
last few years will show. It will prove 


idle is the farce of stating “ grj ” 
going into Committee of Supply, members he 
who are prepared to give way be 
only allowed to mouth out a nd A if 
members really take the matter in 

any of them—however few, so that 
reasonable, earnest, and firm—let it be known 
that they intend to have a clear account from 
Ministers before they consent to give Minis. 


ters the means wherewith, we s 


E 


ones 
renew Parliam responsibilities; nite 
debates at the begmning of this week show 


that even the tenderest revival of the good old 
ne rule can secure us an earnest 
of a better regime. 


HOW TO MAKE THE WAR P&y, 


P£OPLE are so very much in-the 
lofty consideration of whick, Mfcaion 
traitor, and what Russian fort cannot be 
taken, that a very singular fact which at any 
other time would have excited yerprerolu- 
tionary ideas in England, is al over. 
looked—viz., that in this session we have had 
three Budgets. Bit by bit legislation inout 
of fashion; bit by bit finance seems to be 
coming in. 

There has been this excuse for that sort of 
finance: that Ministers have col ae 
ing their way in the war. opimion 
has forced them on from point to point; let 
us hope it may force them on further. Whea, 
in a great hurry, and in an informal manner, 
they came forward with their first bud 
this session they asked for a very 
money, merely enough to despatch an amy 
and equip a fleet; they have since told us 
that at that time they did not expect thats 
hostile gun would ever be fired. On the 
occasion of their second budget 
asked money enough to sustain that 
army to the end of the year; and ab that 
moment they refused all information 28 t 
our prospects or their i 





because they did not unde the war, 
perhaps because their intentions were not af 
a character to bear revelation. ead 


their third budget, which was merely a de- 
mand for a vote of credit to use money 
already handed over to them, This is their 
year’s finance in a great war, which they ought 
to have seen “ale be a very long war. . 
The three budgets have knocked the fun 
about a great deal. ‘The first and 
ato Eg and greatly interrupted —_ 
the third excited popular alarm. Is this 
go on again next session, or are we to “— 
comprehensive finance for a European wa 
At the beginning of this year it was @ mem 
abstract question whether or not Mr. Hume's 
new principle of war finance could be carried 


ters, or, i 





party, has declared, that we are about 


insist on conditions with Russia which Russia 
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struggle to resist; the resistance 
y so nag te a complicated war. It 
Eo son, therefore, become a very real con- 
sideration for tax-payers whether they can 
continue to pay down for the luxury of 
defonding civilisation. Our ally, Louis Napo- 
Jeon, who had different intentions from those 
of our Government, and who accordingly at 
a different system of finance, 

-pseger aloan to carry on the war: and 
Freneh nation, who think — — 
gould not object to sharing in the expenses of 
— a civilisation, from which art 


parhape derive the greatest advantage, 
oo to uite content. We venture to 
predi . Gladstone also will have to 


EE 


ict, that 
come tos loan. The last war cost us at the 
rate of thirty millions. By the accounts 
presented to the House of Commons in 1714 

peared that the expenses of the then war 
during twelve years amounted to nearly 
‘<tyanine millions, making a yearly average 
of about five millions and a half War is 
much more costly now than it was during 


m 


either Wellington’s or Marlborough’s eam- 
ions. We are paying about fifteen mil- 
em his year war before a blow 


has been struck. Granting that the gal- 
jt British people would continue to 
endure a war in which there was no 
would they be content to pay as 
much as fifteen millions a year for the crea- 
tion. of goed appointments for military and 
naval younger sons? The country assuredly 
would mot pay another fifteen millions in 
another year. Would it not, indeed, be a 
most effectual method for preventing the 
ish merchants, of whom Lord Palmerston 
if afraid, from dealing in Russian securities 
to give them a good, popular, safe English 
stock ? 

But there comes the next question, why 
should the English people pay for the war at 
all? Aceording to Lord John’s statement of 
the causes and position of the war, there has 
been an infamous aggression which we have 
undertaken to repel. Should not an unjust 

or be punished as well as repelled ? 
othing would be easier than to make the war 
pay foritself. Russia has not to be conquered: 
she is conquered. A strict blockade would 
cost us nothing ; it is not more expensive to 
have our ships in the Baltic or Black Seas 
than to have them at Malta, or in the Tagus, 
or the Solent. Russia strictly blockaded, 
Whieh is hardly yet the case, is helpless, and 
no terms ought to be made until she has 
paid not only Turkey but ourselves for the 
trouble the two countries have had in check- 
ing her ambition and destroying her prestige. 





It is true Russia has no ready money, but 


she has various provinces that we might take | 


of them would do a great trade with us 
if they could. Poles, Lithuanians, Cossacks, 
Circassians, and Siberians would supply us 
with the isite armies to march into 
the heart her territories: for those 
armies are in the heart of her territories. 
Propositions of this nature, however, are 
premature. Qur Ministers are not eager 
for dynastic revolutions, and are not sure 
that the fickle English nation will not soon 
be weary of the war. But there seems very 
little doubt that our Government is about 


to lend or give money to Turkey. There is 


a talk about a “ Turkish-Sepoy” army, and it} estab 


will not be questioned that we might rely 
on the services of a considerable per 


of the population of Asia if we offered good 
Ry an od prospects in a war against 

ussia. This army, it is supposed, wall be 
officered by ter ta or Frenchmen; and 


if a great condottiere were to present himself, 
he ar pierce to Moscow as several of the 
Demidoffs did,—not having heard of the 
impossibilities mentioned on Monday by Mr. 
Cobden. With such allies we should have 
something like a real war, and as Kossuth 
has fold us, it is mot a real war sending a 
handful of thirty or forty thousand men to 
conquer a country of a hundred millions. 

Our old statesmen, and our old generals 
and our old admirals, wall die off be this 
war is over, and Nelson and Wellington. will 
appear to ignore Chiefs, and Cabinets, and 
conceive grand cruises and campaigns. We 
must already be somewhat out of routine, in- 
asmuch as we get a prospect of this mercenary 
Eastern army; and it is not impossible that 
in good time we may think of defendi 
civilisation by a reaction to the old barbaric 
ideas of war. When William the Norman 
collected the mauvais sujets of the Continent 
under his banner, he promised them, that if 
they conquered, they should have the con- 
quered country ; civilisation certainly bene- 
fitting by that rather infamous method of 
treating Saxon landed proprietors. 

It is not a real war at all unless Europe 
is advancing against Russia to beat her back 
into Asia, and we think that if her Majesty 
announced in the London Gazette, that those 
who eonquered might have Russia, there 
would be fewer applications for Government 
appoiatments, more heroism, and more civili- 
sation in the world. 





THE NEW CAPE GOVERNOR. 
Wuo is Sir George Grey, recently appointed 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope? Is 
he one of the fortunate Greys, appointed for 
family favour; or is he one the very best 
man that could be selected for the govern- 
ment of that colony in these new days of its 


a8.a material guarantee—or hand them back | constitution? We may answer both ques- 


to their rightful owners. 


If the war is aj tions in the negative. 


He is not one of the 


just-war there would be no injustice in deal- | Greys of Howiek, nor, we believe, is he at 


ingthus with Russia. The common sense of 
the question is, indeed, so apparent that there 
would be absolute treachery in our governors 
refusing to make barbarism pay for the de- 
fenge of civilisation. Nationally—although 
We once greatly abused Napoleon for adopt- 
ing the system here recommended—we have 
nOnight to be squeamish in such a matter. 
./@made an unjust war on China, and yet it 
wonly three years since the last instalment 
of Chinese specie, robbed by us from the 
Brother of the Sun,” rolled along the 
of our capital to the Bank cellars. 
fact is obvious in the perplexities of 
present military politics, that the Czar 











all related to them. He is not the best man 
that could have been chosen for the Cape in 
these early days of a constitution granted 
after rebellion. But his appointment is in- 
telligible enough. = 
Many years ago there was an expedition 
into the interior of Australia, in which Lieu- 
tenant Grey and a brother officer were the 
principal actors; they showed great activity, 
skill, and courage in traversing that difficult 
country ; but it so happened that Mr. Grey 
got the larger share of the credit. Some 
time after, South Australia was founded by 
intelligent colonists, upon sound principles, 
and the eolony therefore became an object. of 


not the slightest intention of giving in ;| jealousy to the Colonial-oflice. Having gone 
we must begin to test, in a practical,| through a series of mismanagement by ill- 


rlike way, whether the men who are 

, our affairs are earnest in the in- 
tention to conquer Russia. A real and rapid 
way of conquering her would be to put 


| selected or unlucky governors, the colony was 


greatly in want of a clever man, and Captain 


| Grey was appointed Governor. He managed 


the affairs of the settlement well; did not 








pitality, but did impress the i 
with asense of his subserviency to bureau- 
cratic suggestion, and his skill in i 


the pularity of bureaucratic 

ac er of New Zealand ip i 
official part, even more disastrous 

of South Australia; and after a series of. 
Governors there also, clever Sir 

was appointed. He succeeded ; 
colonists were put to some trouble in their 
land relations by the totally figmentary nature 
of the native tenure; constantly baulked by 
the Colonial-office, and by bal vi 

- lished ~a a remote corner, ot the island, 
ey were, after re meets 

the constitution which Se Joke akingbn 
thought he had secured for them, and 
sent to them through Sir ony os Grey. 

have discovered that before they could 
hold of their complete self-government, 

must undergo a probation. Sir Geo 
‘succeeded in setting one part of the pe oto 
against another, in cultivating the native 
tenure until it became a ical obstruction 
to the sale of land, and im delaying the con- 
stitution for fifteen months; hawing in the 
meanwhile destroyed a system of land sale dis- 
liked by the Colonial- , and defeated every 
my song “a. , also disliked by the Colo- 
nial-office. inal , having put everything 
in suspense—land settlement, supreme court, 
enforcement of the constitution—he caine 
away to visit his native country, and te re- 
ceive the approval of the Colonial-office ; 
leaving his successor to arrange matters with 
the colonists and to pay his F sas bills. 
No man ever more thoroughly disappoi a 
colony, or rendered a colony more ridiculously 
impotent by setting one of it against an- 
other ; no man ever did better service in that 
way to the Colonial-office. 

The natives have been rather troublesome 
in the Cape. They have been in the habit of 
coming over the border and driving away the 
herds of the colonists. Under a i 
set of treaties suggested by “ humane” states- 
men, the settlers were forbidden to take the 
oul into ae own hands, - the Blacks 

y carried on their game of picking up 
oxen and sheep upon Tom Tittler’s ground— 
Tom being prevented from following them. 
This principally it was which caused the re- 
bellion and re-emigration of the Anglo-Dutch 
across the border; those men whose inde- 
pendence has sinee been recognised. Subse- 
quently Lord Grey resolved that the Cape, 
which had been guaranteed against the intro- 
duction of convicts, should, nevertheless, have 
them ; all classes of the colony rebelled, and 
actually refused to hold intercourse with the 
Government while the convicts remained off 
the coast, and thus they beat the Government. 
Lord John promised them a constitution ; 
when Ministers afterwards evaded and de- 
layed fulfilment of the promise, the Cape 
colonists again grew angry 5 and now they 
have their constitution. But it has cost this 
country some millions to put down, by con- 
cessions or mili force, the successive out- 
breaks of the natives, the alienations of the 
Anglo-Dutch, and the open rebellion of the 
British. Now Sir George Grey is sent over 
with a special eye, we believe, to wheedling the 
colonists into some greater subserviency to 
the Colonial-office, and avowedly to 
the natives. This is an alarming admis- 
sion ; for if he should attempt to manage the 
natives as he has done the New Zealanders, 
by fostering the presumption and hopes of 
races only too ready to be presuming and 
sanguine, we shall have more border wars, 
and more rebellions, Dutch and British. Or 
if Sir George is too clever a man to tam 
with colonists that rebel, per o 
colonies may learn, from that new of an 
old lesson, how to treat a trou 





“ms in the hands of her enemics :—some| impress the colonists with a sense of his hos- 





Governor. 
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“ATMOSPHERE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


nat 


day night the exuberant merriment 
House of Commons was excited by a 
yment made by Sir William Molesworth, 
<i ommissioner of Works, in answer to a 
“question put by Lord D. Stuart, as to what 
powers the Government possessed to prevent 
or remove certain “ noxious effluvia’’ which 
b yee at intervals to render the “ honour 
of a seat’? in that assembly an extremel 
questionable pleasure. Sir W. Moleswort 
stated in a gay and airy tone that the effluvia 
in question were inevitable and incurable. 
The House of Commons is subject to the 
evils incident to any other establishment, 
domestic or manufacturing, situated on. the 
banks of the Thames between Hammersmith 
and Blackwall. When the tide goes out 
a vast surface of mud is left, enriched by 
sewage, to be played upon by the rays of the 
sun; and the sun in July being equal to 
penetrating even that atmosphere in which 
the arrangements of our civilisation envelope 
- our capital city, it appears that an atmo- 
- sphere of decomposed gases is given out,— 
piercing the windows and entrances of the 
contiguous House—so painfully pungent as 
to drive the most assiduous of our public 
men tothe Palace-yard cab-stand, and thence 
—anywhere, anywhere out of the House. It 
is further stated by the elegant Commissioner 
of Works, who seems like other delicate men 
to revel occasionally in exceptional allusions, 
‘that the workmen employed in the comple- 
tion of the new Palace of Westminster are 
provided by the constitution, for whom they 
in turn are arranging, with a single water- 
closet, which, under certain tidal circum- 
stances, also comes within the influence of 
the sun, and gives out a second set of 
special odours, varied like those of Cologne, 
and easily recognisable by the practised 
member—just as in a ball-room may be dis- 
tinguished the scent of flowers from the per- 
fume of ladies’ toilets. Sir William deplored 
this state of things, but candidly confessed that 
he saw no remedy; and all he could say in reply 
to the asphixiated entreaties of Lord Dudley 
Stuart was that he hoped the House of Com- 
mons would see the necessity of an early pro- 
rogation. Thus our constitutional machinery, 
it is acknowledged by devoted partisans of our 


THE DOMESTIC MOLOCH. 

Or all adulterations of society that one is 
unquestionably the worst, which some of our 
bors wag will denounce us for alluding to. We 
shall be accused of being revolutionary and 
subversive, because we point to the existence 
of a plague spot far more pestiferous than the 
sources of the cholera, more hideous than the 
influences of thieving and pick-pocket crime, 
viler than even the lowest kinds of gg 
which parade themselves in the street. e 
say, that infinitely worse than this open 
defiance of the law, is the hypocrisy which, 
while denouncing crime, introduces it into 
otherwise uncorrupted society. We have 
lately had exposures like that of Alice Leroy ; 
this week a second plaintiff proceeds against 
Marmaysee, the defendant in the case of 
Reginbal ; and these cases are singular only 
for their publicity. They prove what we 
have formerly asserted, that amongst the 
respectable p Mae of society exist practices 
which those classes of society pretend to 
denounce, but which they indulge under 
cover. The evidence of this corruption con- 
tinues to increase to our hands. Ina case 
recently exposed at Clerkenwell, a girl named 
Bradshawe was entrapped into a house of 
vice under pretence of domestic service. The 
Liverpool Mercury has referred to a system 
of abduction organised in several large Ft 
vincial towns, such as Derby, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, &c., to entice from their 
homes, for the worst purposes, young girls of 
ages ranging from ten to seventeen years. 
The Morning Chronicle learns “from other 
sources that there are accredited agents of 
certain London houses established at the 
principal railway stations to look out for 
victims, who are regularly consigned to them 
like poultry or cattle.” 

The profits of places of this kind vary in a 
‘scale of indefinite range. In the case of 
Reginbal, the earnings of the girl were above 
20/7. a week—a thousand a year; and our 
‘contemporary calculates, with great proba- 
bility, that Marmaysee would make of the 
‘receipts and payments of one girl alone 750/. 
‘a year:—that is assuming, which we cannot, 
‘that these — would be regular and con- 
tinuous. But Marmaysee was not the only 
| example of the traffic, though one of the most 
successful. The police know that there are 








profession. At any honest o ion 
woman may earn her 5e., 68., or perhaps 
10s., a week, and die of tedium, bad food, and 
— at thirty-five. But in this superior 
trade, she can earn 20/. a week, more op 
and finish off in five years. And yet, we 
that this sacrifice of young girls—some ofthe 
pick of our female population—is not g sacri. 
fice equal to the still more enormous 8ACTIfice 
in a and bad heart. 

or pointing at it, for speakin : 
aloud, we shall be called ™ impeye oat 
“ immoral ;” and yet, we say that is 
much of ggpd feeling in English soci 4 
this heinous system could not continue if it 
were talked about. There was a yet worse 
horror in one of our colonies ; but ¢ horror 
lasted only so long as propriety turned 
its modest face from the picture, At lad 
some honest and bold men put forth their 
strong hands to tear down the veil, One of 
these men was Sir William Molesworth 
whose report on transportation in New 
South Wales outraged the quiet English 
feeling of decency. 

Transportation was stopped. 

Sir Frederick Pollock takes the exactly 
a course. He advises Marmaysee to 
plead the “ immoral purpose” in bar of the 
action against himself, and gives the advice 
with the very object of stifling publicity, 
Declining to accept that suggestion, Mar. 
maysee was punished by being ordered under 
arrest as the keeper of the house. Yet eyi- 
dently his offence was not the existence of 
such establishments — which Sir Frederick 
can scarcely hope to —— 

ublic appeal to law. Sir Frederick would, 
it seems, prefer silence and no law. 

heteclly he will not put down vice at 
home. 





THE HOT .WEATHER. 


We know, or ought to know bythis time, the 
land where the cyprus and myrtle are em- 
blems of deeds that are done in their dime. 
But we never sufficiently recognise that our 
own private and national virtues are very 
much the result of a climate producing plants 





and fruits, such as the cabbage and the goose- 
berry, of a less gorgeous character. Asa 
sensible people we are indebted, very much, 


institutions, is dependent for its easy work- |a considerable number of houses in London/ for that well-balanced civilisation to whichwe 


ing on the state of the Thames tide. The 
gloomy hear-hears from the yn members, 
interrupting the more reckless la 


devoted to the same kind of trade, which have | so frequently allude, to the circumstance that 
\an infinitude of branches. Statistics would | the 4 
ughter of be baffled in the endeavour to trace the| stands half way up the tube. Weare 


uicksilver in our barometers generall: 


the more robust portion of our younger con- | entire number of the persons engaged in it, | splendid animals, for physical purposes, forthe 


script fathers, revealed beyond all doubt that 
it would be less infamous in the country to 


that they should watch over the common 
weal in a house smelling as if of the collected 
dead cats which are thrown during a general 
election at unpopular candidates. 

In the sitting of the morning of that day 
on which Sir William made this statement, 
and in another morning sitting since, the 
attention of the House of Commons has 
been exclusively occupied in considering the 
clauses of the Bribery Bill. This is a mea- 
sure constructed with the view of tempering 
in some way the electoral corruption of our 
picked constituencies. It is a bill of many 
clauses, clause after clause attacking some 
special tendency of our electors to plunge 
into political impurity. And it is opposed, 
when opposed at all, merely on the ground 
that constituencies out of which the House 
of Commons proceeds are incurably corrupt. 

Here, then, we have a revelation as to the 
physical and moral atmosphere of the House 
of Commons. Surely at the next Academy 
Exhibition the inevitable “ portrait of an 


| 


= their gross receipts; but the aggregate | same climactic reasons which explain our 8u- 


‘revenue must be immense—worth that of a| periority over the rest of Europe in our beef, 
sentence its chosen law-givers to the subter-| German principality at least. Nay, if we our mutton, and our race horses; and our 
ranean horrors of a coal-mine than to demand | could follow the species of income-tax which | steady political progress, or endurance, and 
/is voluntarily paid, in all classes, we might | our reluctance to rush into revolutions, may 


‘see that London returns to the collectors | 
‘in this kind of revenue far more than Mr. 
| Gladstone exacts under the name of his hated 
| impost, 

ut the worst part of the evil we say, at 
present is, that all this is done under the | 


— of a totally different state of things. | 


peak with some freedom of divorce, pro-| 
nounce it a thing which might be rendered 
more facile, as it is in many of the states of 
America, and you will be denounced by 
numbers of those respectable persons who 
are constantly infringing the laws of mar- 


riage, right and left; divorcing themselves 





be traced to the state of caloric in our bodies. 
The British constitution, like a fair, quiet, but 
prosperous, British landscape, is ma e 
growth of circumstances ol in 4 very 
slight degree with the wisdom or ploughing 
of our ancestors. Physically, the fact 1s 
universally admitted. The hot sun excuses 
iennnenaliie villains in our dramas and our 
oetry. The degradation of whole nations has 
Soan attributable to the over facile p 
by the untortured soil, of simple . 
also to the want of appetite which the climate 
superinduces for any other aliment than 
ee a rice, the olive, or the 


weekly and daily ; temporarily but lavishly, We excuse a South American revolution & 
endowing wives whom they accept and re-| we excuse a South American earthquat 
pudiate with more than Turkish facility; and) and when we talk of the unsettled condition 


who perpetuate a state of things which not of Spain or Italy we only mean the 


only introduces adulteration into the very | of despotic treatment for a people who sufler 


hearts and homes of Englishmen innume-| 
rable, but dooms those very wives of the 
hour, the toys and creatures of the system, 








M.P.” will represent a gentleman holding 
his nose between his fingers! 


to a premature mortality. Five years is| 
reckoned the term of a successful life 


by the proximity of the sun, as dogs are 
to her hs when the moon comes nearest to 
earth. But also the genius of a people is Very 
much dependent upon the stomach of @ per 


in this ' ple, and political conditions are 


on sAyetaT 
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— Tice tie 
connected with the state of a nation’s diges- 


Re would not be very unreasonable if the 
ish dog-days voy be be ee as 
i eriod when everything goes 
poe eee een the sun, whom we get 
: in this month, bursts out in his 
ged F in us, we become even more 
: ly, reckless, and apathetically anarchi- 
cal (that is our national manner of expressing 
excitement), than the natives of a tropical 
clime. They, at least, take the hot horrors 
as their normal condition, for which they are 
Their houses = he . elude 
their clothing is fashioned so as 
au ae, they li by tradition the 
food that is suitable to the season, and their 
men of science have exhausted the lore of 
refreshing potative mixtures. But in Eng- 
land a hot summer comes upon us as much 
to our astonishment as though hyenas were 
to re-appear in Yorkshire. We are in our 
close houses, in our dense towns,—in our 
black coats, our thick neckerchief, our flannel 
shirts, and our heavy shoes—and with our 
overloaded digestions. We haveno organisation 
to get sleep at night, and we are without 
those delicate contrivances which enable Euro- 
ans, even in India, to get through their 
work in the day. We eat our beef as usual, 
and we drink our beer more than usual. 
We perspire, we faint, and we don’t know 
what todo. We accordingly talk about the 
cholera, neglect our business, set in towards 
misanthropy, misogynysy being a still earlier 
stage, and die in hundreds. In most, yet 
even then in our but slightly, collected 
moments, we ask in a sulk why Napier 
doesn’t take Cronstadt, and incoherently 
why Lord Aberdeen “don’t” resign. That 
is what we want to know. 

We state this phase of the nation, as the 
characteristic of this particular period, with 
the view to accounting for the altogether ex- 
ceptional oblivion of people and Parliament 
to their constitutional duties and rights. 
Public spirit is not to be expected at such a 
climactic crisis, and good government is ne- 
cessarily in abeyance. It is at such periods 
that dynastic conspiracies are brought to a 


head, and that the integrity of nationalities | 


gives way. Let us, then, at least consider 
ourselves fortunate that Prince Albert (who 
is always represented by liberals as an enemy 
of our conspicuous self-government) has not 
as yet attempted that coup d'état which, 
at such a moment, would be so sure to suc- 
ceed. The British lion is ignominiously 


limp 





CHOLERA. 


CuotzRa is like corn; its harvest is depen- 
dent upon the sun. It springs from the sun 
upon each section of our globe as we circle 
round the sun. They had a hot season at 
Barbadoes the other day ; and in Bridgetown, 
out of 8 small island’ population, it killed 
10,000 people. It has been very hot in 
New York, and it is doing its work there 
with deadly celerity. In the East, and we 
fear, among our troops and sailorsthere, it is 
Taging. W ere there is most heat in England 
there there is most cholera, and the disease 
18 the most alarming in the towns which 
are hot during both night and day; the 
atmosphere being, as it were, boiled in the 
Sal a faldrons—where it simmers, stenches, 


The people are getting frightened these 
soe days, and they exaggerate the danger. 
there is danger, and no doubt what every- 

» ays 18 true—“ something must be 
= What ? Our people a so unlike 
What the old English people used to be, 
ate 80 unorganised both municipally and 
hationally, that they are crying out helplessly 


to Parliament ; and Parliament shrieks with 
imbecility to the Home Office, which re- 
sponds that cholera is not in its department, 
but duly commences to correspond with the 
Board of Health. Cholera is our great “ in- 
ternal enemy,” says the press ; and the press 
abuses Mr. Chadwick, and talks of “ next 
session.” There is among the public no 
tangible idea whatever of fighting this great 
internal enemy the cholera. The poor, penned 
into the streets like sheep in a slaughter- 
house, await their doom, and take as well as 
they can the Dr. Southwood Smith style of 
advice—to live well :—advice to many as 
satirical as Queen Antoinette’s reference of 
the Paris multitude to cakes. The rich are 
horrified because cholera is contagious, and 
not rendered less virulent by first nestling in 
the befilthed clothes of their humbler fellow- 
Christians. But the rich can go out of town, 
and, being exhausted with seeing a great 
cantatrice perspire through her repertoire, 
and Spanish dancers struggle on a furnace- 
stage through the idiotic contortions of what 
is supposed to be the expression of Iberian 
enjoyment, the rich do go out of town— 
before they come back hoping to find that the 
Home Office or the Board of Health, they 
are not sure which, has done something. 

Clearly a great internal enemy is worth 
facing. If Louis Napoleon were to land on 
our shores with half a million of men, toler- 
ably certain to slaughter some thousands o 
us, we should make an exertion, and no effort 
would be too tremendous for us if we had to 
calculate the probability of a Louis Napoleon, 
not being put down, coming over to us every 
July. Cholera is a very material thing—as 
material a thing as any other invader, or in- 
ternal foe; and it might not be throwing 
away our time at a period when the House of 
Commons has nothing to do but investigate 
printing machinery, if we were nationally to 
advertise for tenders for the supply of that 
sanitary organisation which eel put down 
cholera. Money can do anything; it is simply 
a question, are we wealthy enough to pay for 
the complete eradication of cholera? Our 
house is very dirty, and we want our house 
nut in order. To cleanse all the towns of 
Fngland, Scotland, and Ireland, would not 
take much longer than it took the Egyptians 
to build a pyramid, or the Assyrians to cut a 
canal, and the Romans to made a road. And 
these works were accomplished by putting 
armies and nations to the labour. What Mr. 
drainage of England could be accomplished | 
in a week—if all England set to. Lord Pal- 
merston had the courage, some time ago, to 
deal with Providence as a foreign power not 
coming within his jurisdiction and not in his 
department, and to recommend some Scotch 
clergymen, who prayed him to pray, to remain 
on their knees only for the purpose of wash- 
ing out the domestic back-yard. Suppose, 
then, that her Majesty decreed a national 
suspension of business, in order that through- 
out these realms we might have a great 
wash? We are spending in one year about 
15,000,0007. to maintain the “ independence 
of Turkey.” Can we not afford that much 
more to cleanse England ? 





SAVAGE LANDOR AND PRINCE —. 
In our last number we said enough to indi- 
cate our respect for the character, career, and 
principles of Mr. Savage Landor; and, in 
what we have now to say, his friends will 
understand us to speak as a friend. 

Mr. Landor has been writing in a contem- 
porary’s columns, a series of letters addressed 
to Prince Krazinski, and dealing with ques- 
tions of Polish politics. Mr. Landor seems 
to assume that a successful “rising” in 
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question—what form of Government should 


be given to the liberated country? He, a 
Republican, would appear ionally to 
adopt politics as “the science of exigencies ;” 
for he recommends a Monarchy. o, then, 
should be the King? In his fourth letfer 
(which was published on Thursday) he 
says :— 
“The idea of an English Prince upon her throne 
has haunted me ever since the reading of your letter. 
“The Duke of Cambridge, whom you propose for 
election, is respectable in private fe, but inexpe- 
rienced in political or military. He is 
perfidy or of cruelty. If you think 
sary to kingcraft, i 


in the place of valour, one t be poin ho 
delights to be represented by artists in the midst of 
hares with bloody noses, and stags in the of 
death—one memorable in his earliest days 
hood for shooting down a dozen or more 


Now, we doubt if this reference is at all 
justified by any interpretation of the widest 

ws of political discussion. It is an allusion 
unnecessary to the ment, for the Prince 
in question could not be a candidate for this 
throne which is being thus prematurely _ 
up in Mr. Landor’s studio-auction-room. But 
it is objectionable on other grounds; in the 
first place, because no political writer has a 
right to insult those who cannot reply to him 
either by sword or by law; in the next place, 
because the “ perfidy” is not proved, and the 
“cruelty” consists in the mere adoption of a 
“manly” custom of the time—shooting living 
things for human pleasure. A wholesale 
slaughtering of stags was a novelty to us; 
but the sport was not on English soil, and, 
had it been, would the cruelty have been 
greater than in the ordi English case of 
a battue of smaller “game?” Our nobles 
and gentlemen are just as cruel as the Prince ; 
and that is not cruelty at all which is the 
thoughtless assent to a fashion of the time. 
Spanish ladies are not less womanly than 
English ladies; and yet they enjoy bull- 
fights. 

SBut for still other reasons we venture to 
protest against the tendency so often dis- 
played by Mr. Landor to assail the English 
Court. As Liberals, we think loyalty an 
exigency; and we have always regarded the 
attacks of the liberal press upon a powerful 
personage, who can have few sympathies with 
the aristocracy, and who might be induced to 
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y i ith tl ] ill d sui- 
F. O. Ward calls the venous and arterial | SYP athise with the people, as Gay, 6o0 ae 


We despair of making Mr. Landor 
loyal, and we should admire him less if he 
were to abate a jot of his finely impracticable 
classical Republicanism. But we trust it is 
not a hopeless attempt to suggest to him 
in England the observance of that discretion 
which he condescends to exercise in the in- 
stance of Poland. 





MANUFACTURES—EMPLOYMENT OF 
PAUPERS. 

Mr. F. Lucas, the Member for Meath, who would 
appear to be greatly misunderstood in England, for 
though specially regarded as a religious zealot, we 
find his name, in Parliamentary proceedings, invaria- 
bly connected with a business-like proposal or a 
practical speech, is “on the paper” to call the atten- 
tion of the Houseof Commons to the subject of the in- 
dustrialemployment of paupers in Ireland,—a subject 
which is obtaining more and more consideration in 
England with reference to our own mendicity—and 
we direct notice in advance to the matter in the hope 
that the question will be elevated out of a mere “ Irish 
debate.” The English Radical and the Irish “ Inde- 
pendent” party mean identically the same thing— 
even, we believe, in regard to the Roman Catholic 
question; and if English members help Mr, Lucas 
they will be helping themselves. 

Mr. Lucas wants the same thing done in Ireland 








Poland is imminent; and he discusses the 


which has been so successfully done in Belgium— 
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the establishment of Ecoles d’Apprentissage in the 
towns; in: the first place, with a view to employing 








progress 

nufactures which Mr. Whitworth’s report has shown 
is not sufficiently sought even in England. For the 
purpose, Parliament is only asked for a permissive act 
enabling towns to establish such things for them- 
selves,—the expense to be met by local rates. It is, 
in fact,an educational measure which is asked for, 
to provide the education most requisite in Ireland: 
and it would be illogical, at least, in the friends of 
the secular system to be supported’by local rates, if 
they did.not aid and abet Mr. Lucas in this inno- 
vation. 

That this sort of permissive act has to be secured 
before large communities can proceed in such an 
experiment, suggests that our institutions of local! 
self-government are by no means perfect. In Bel- 
gium parishes and communes have done such things 


or themselves. 





M. MANIN. 


We inquired, the other day, of a correspondent.(Mr 
John Yarnold), where was M. Manin, and what was 
he deing? Mr. Yarnold has sent us the following 
letter from his friend; — 

“ Au Rédacteur du Leader, qui vous. demande oii je 
suis maintenant, et ce que je fais, vous pouvez né- 
pondre ceci : 

“ Depuis mon départ de Venise, vers la fin de 1849, 


je demeure & ; 
lecons-d'Italien ; 

“ J’attends le moment favorable pour recommencer 
la lutte, et je m’y prépare; dans le cercle de mes 
— avec les hommes les plus diatingués des 
différentes nuances du parti libéral, je tiche de eon- 


qui subsistent sur la question Italienne, de con- 
vaincre que la solution de cette question dans le 
sens de nos aspirations de nationalité est du plus 
haut intérét pour |’ Angleterre, pour la France, et en 
général pour la cause de la civilisation, du progras, 
de la paix durable, et du véritable équilibre Buro- 


péen ; 
“Je ne prends aucune part aux tentatives qui 
n’ont aucune chance sérieuse de succes, et je les 


“ Je blame l’appel aux instincts cruels et sauvages, 
aux moyens farouches ou laches réprouvés par la 
morale, et je préche hautement qu’on ne régénérer 
pas une nation en la corrompant. 

“ Je tache de rallier tous les patriotes Italiens sous 
un drapeau commun, et je crois avoir fait un grand 
pas dans ce sens par la lettre que vous venez de faire 
réimprimer, dont le programme a été accepté par 
tout les hommes les plus important et les den 
estimeés du parti national Italien. 

“Ce programme est trés-simple, et se résume en 
ces peu de mots: Nous voulons tout unanimement 
Yindependance compléte et l’union de V’Italie en un 
seul corps politique; sur tout le reste, nous sommes 


préts & faire toutes les concessions et les transactions glad. 


renseignemens ou d'autres explications, je m’empres- 
serai de les lui donner.” 

Our readers will, we think, agree with us that 
M. Manin at least observes dignity in his exile. 


Open Canncil. 


UN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARF 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HiM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 














There is no learnedman but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be pecdtadie for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be tolerable for his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sin,—The very pertinent remarks you have made in 
your paper of the 22d inst. on the subject of “ officers 
ond gentlemen,” induce me to direct your attention 
to another weak t in our military system. It 
f t an officer, like St. Patrick, be 
come of “dacent people,” that he be possessed of 
8 purse, or that he bow more gracefully 


he would keep his place in the onward movement of 
civilisation and general enlightenment he must learn 
to be as efficient with the pen as with the sword: he 
must wield the goose-quill as skilf as the sabre. 
It is true that something has been done in 
this direction, andac: te for the scarlet‘honours 
of the army must now undergo the ordeal of a preli- 
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[Sarvanay, 











first 

books of “Casar’s Commentaries?” Is it even ne- 
cessary that he should have at the tip of his tongue 
the names of the Athenian commanders who made 
such stupid blunders at Syracuse? And yet these 
incipal subjects of his examination. He 
must be able to talk glibly about Grecian and Roman 


Condé or a Turenne. One would suppose that he 
might learn something more of his profession from a 
careful study hes —— ane aps 
ellington, and Napoleon, m reading a 
— or Romulus, or the divisions of ancient Gaul. 
It is at least certain that a persistence in our present 
i officers more remarkable 


‘ave for their gentlemanly conduct. And if we can- 
not.convert the barracks into a drawing-room, that 
is no reason why our officers should not be required 
to know something of the art of war. J. H. 





“ PRO-SLAVERY” INFLUENCES OF THE 
LEADER. 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
London, July 22nd, 1854. 
‘Srr,—You challenge me to point to the slightest 
evidence of the truth of my charge against the 
Leader, I should like to know what part of my 
or rather charges, you deny. 

1, My first charge is that you published a para- 
graph highly laudatory of Henry Clay, the Ame- 
rican pro-slawery statesman, and especially of the 
part he took in favour of the great compromise 
measures, of which the infamous fugitive slave-law 
was one. Do you deny this? If so, I will point 
out to you the paragraph, if you will allow me 
access to a file of your paper. 

2. My second charge is, that you refused to pub- 
lish a letter of mine on this paragraph, in which I 
pointed out the true character of the rere 
measures, and endeavoured to show that Clay de- 
served censure instead of praise for favouring their 
enactment. Do you deny this? If so, I will pro- 
duce the letter, and point you to the Paper in which 
you state your refusal to publish it. 

8. My third charge is, that while you refused to 
publish my letter, you did, after some delay, criticise 
it, and misrepresent its character and contents. If 
you deny this, I will give you the letter and your 
remarks on it, and, when published, leave your 
readers to judge whether it be true. 

4. My fourth statement was that you offered to 
publish any letters I might write to you on other 
subjects; thus showing, that it was not my manaer 
of writing that led you to exclude my letter, but the 
subject of it; or, rather, the side I took on that sub- 
ject. For proof of this, I will point you, if you 
require it, to your own words. 

5. I have added, that my impression is, from all I 
have seen in the Leader on the subject of American 
slavery, that the Leader is under pro-slavery influ- 
ence, and is systematically unjust to the advocates 
of African or Negro om. You will, of course, 
allow me to know what my impression is. 
can show my impression to be erroneous, I shall be 


You say it is no offence in journalism to be shy of 
particular correspondents; and you say this, appa- 
rently, for the purpose of making the impression 
that I was one of those “ particular correspondents” of 
which you were shy. But I was not, as your own 
words show. You acknowledged, at the time, that 
it was not of the correspondent that you were shy, but 
of the side of the great question which he undertook 
to defend. You spoke of the correspondent himself in 
favourable terms. You have spoken of him in 
favourable, in very favourable, terms since then, as I 
can show from a letter of yours in my possession, if 
necessary. It was not wise, therefore, any more 
than it was just, to insinuate that I was one of the 
ticular correspondents of whom you were shy. 
But this is a little matter. Be just to the American 
slave and his friends, and I will bear in silence in- 
justice to myself. 
But now, you say, you offer me all the opportunity 
I may desire. Do you mean that you will allow me 
to write in your columns in favour of negro freedom 
and of American abolitionism? If so, it is enough. 
Do that, and I will take it as a proof that you are, 
at present, whatever you might be two years’ ago, 
disposed to do the slaves of America justice. Nay, 
more; do that, and I will try to believe that you 
have never intended to be unjust to the American 
slave and his friends. But if, while such men as 
George N. Sanders are allowed to diffuse their pro- 
slavery poison through the land by means of your 
paper, the friends of freedom—the enemies of slavery 
—are refused the opportunity of administering an 
antidote through the same medium, the impression 
that the is under pro-slavery influence will 





be made, not on my mind only, but on the minds of 
your readers generally. 


afriend. I wish it to be consistent. 

slave and his friends the same free use of 

columns that you give to the shareholder his 

friends, and I will.again, as I did some years 

promote its circulation to the utmost of = 
My letter is already too long, or I-would ope 


remarks on what ito be one of the mostenne 
| neous, if not ene of the mest deceitful and 


productions I have had the unhappiness 
mean the letter of George N. Sandee to Loa i 
But I will write to yon if 

| encouraged to do so, and expose the trap 

|N. Sanders has laid for the republicans of 

| Woe to the Democrats of Europe, if 
themselves "to the cupteenoey | despots of 

| to keep silence on the basest, the most inhuman, 
the most inexcusable outrage on human righte:in tip 
shape of American slavery. 


Yours 

— 
[Mr. Barker is all wrong; but the 
would weary our readers, e have therefore | 
to say—there is unlimited “ open council” for Mr, 
Barker; and if he thinks the negro race wil] benefit 
by his exertions in the Leader it will be agreat com 
fort to him, and no inconvenience to us, For our 
own part we think Americans had better be left to 
settle their own institutions: we haveso much to dp 
at home. ] 





AN ETHNOLOGICAL SUGGESTION. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir,—It is not often, nor ever, I believe, knowingly, 
that the Leader departs from the good custom of 
calling things by their right names; but it 


help sinning in that respect now and then, The 
journalist’s life of heroic self-denial is im hearing 
and reading an infinite deal of no wonder 


then if some of it will stick to him in spite of himself, 
That is the case with a writer in your last number, 
who talks of the “ Anglo-Saxon race.” Now ifthe 
is such a race in existence it is probably to befoundin 
or about Holstein and Schleswig; but it is notidep 
tical with the English race either in this old stock- 
hive or elsewhere. An English thoroughbred horse 
is not an Arabian, however much of his Hood isd 
rived from the desert, and an Englishman isnot 
Anglo, or a Jute, or a Saxon, or a Teutanof anpile- 
nomination, but something else, and, in my hamble 
opinion, something better, viz., an Englishman, To 
which of the various elements in his composite 
blood does he owe his superiority over the descend- 
ants of his forefathers? I am almostsfraid tote} 
you, though Jacob Bryant, thank Godt is in Hades. 
Between you and me—you will not let it gp farther 
—assuming for convenience’ sake that. half of 
Englishman’s blood is Saxon (and this is more thm 
the truth), the other half, saving your favour, 
Ceutic. Yes, the children of the Saxon conquers 
must, with very few exceptions, have had 
mothers women of the old Celtic stock of the 
for assuredly when the warriors crossed the 
fight for possession of this island, they did 
half their small vessels with wives from home. 
|invaders may have slaughtered or reduced to 
jage all the male Britons who did not 
|\them to the fastnesses of the west, but if 
‘not reserve a good number of the women’ fora dif 
{ferent destiny, they were not like any other cai 
querors whom the world has ever seen. Out lai 
guage bears evidence of the habitual presence & 
Celtic women in Saxon households. Not to mention 
provincial words, and others of comparatively = 
introduction, we retain in common use Up a 
thirty words from the old Celtic vocabulary of Bri- 
tain, and the great majority of these to articles 
\of feminine use or to domestic 
tions. They are as follows:—basket, barrow, button, 
bran, clout, crock, crook, cock (in cock-boat), dainty, 
darn, gown, gusset, griddel (gridiron), gruel om 
fleam, flaw, funnel, kiln, mesh, mop, 
rasher, rug, solder, size (glue), tackle, welt, 4 
To this authenticated list perhaps we may 
cradle, and that particularly feminine verb to ¢ —_ 
If we could clearly establish the Celtic 
last interesting item, that alone would be itis 
settle the question triumphantly. At all — ~ 
tolerably apparent that whilst the Saxon a 
posed his own language on his dependents, some 
them continued to apply their own him 
|things about which he did not deign to concem 
|self; and that among those who did so were —_ 
‘ally the women of his household. In fine, sity, 
my belief, and yours too, I hope, by this time, 
ithe phrase “ Anglo-Saxon race” is humbug, 
|plied to themselves generically by men of 
\descent, it is an ethnological denial of the 


that bore them. 
Iam, &c., WALTER K. Keuet. 


i interest studen have 10 
The point may in 8 ts, and. we i 
obfoction to using “English” for “ Anglo-Baxon. 
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ical reference; and we cannot be quite 
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Frankish race?) 
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In conclusion, I am no enemy to the Leader; ‘hy, 








But the one has a geographical, the other an ethne 
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Literature. 


islators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
Critics are not the a rae and try to enforce them.—2dinburgh Review. 





Tus influence of the Oriental question and the war-gossip on the literary 
market is a topic on which we could say a great deal, if we liked. Instead 
making an original disquisition on the subject, however, we will help 
pm to some considerations, not unconnected with it, which we find 
ready to our hands in an article in the last number of the British Quarterly 
Review. We have already noticed the number : the following is from its 
ae grticle on Dryden and the Literature of the Restoration. 
« [¢isacommon remark that literature flourishes best in times of social order and leisure, 
i. immediate de jon whenever the public mind is agitated by violent civil 
oat +o, The remark is more true than such — inductions usually are. It is 
on the small seale, by what every one finds in his own experience. When a 


any matter affecting its interests, there is an immediate cessation 
funy ier seneties of books and music wherewith it used to beguile its leisure. 


e family are intent for the time being on the matter in hand; if 
ee is far pemne pose of practical referenc - andif pens are active, 
rh letters of business. Noe till the matter is fairly concluded are the recrea- 
ro" 4 and literature resumed; though then, possibly, with a keener zest and a 

full and fresh than before. brecisely so it is on the larger seale. If everything 
or-written be called literature, there is probably always about the same 
i going on in a community; or, if there is any increase or decrease, it is 
the increase or decrease of the ion. But, if by literature we | 
in peculiar kiad and quality of spoken or written matter, recognisable by its 
known precedents, then, undoubtedly, literature flourishes in times of 
wanes in times of convulsion and disorder. When the storm of 
is blowing, it is impossible for even the serenest man to shut him- 
noise, and turn over the leaves of his Horace, or practise bis violin, 
. Great is the power of pococurantism; and itis a noble sight 
t of some Whig or Tory excitement which is throwing the general 
and sevens and sending mobs along the streets, the calm devotee of 
i i lover of the ideal, going on his way, aloof from it all, and 
there are times when even these obdurate gentlemen will be touched 
to the tune of what is going on; when the shouts of the mob will 
of the most tutions and when, as Archimedes of os had to leave 
diagrams and trudge along the Syracusan streets to superintend the construction 
cranes a, so philosophers and poets alike will have to quit their 
comapters ant whirled along in the common agitation. These are times when 
literature there is assumes a character of immediate and practical interest. Just 
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as, in the supposed case, the literary activity of the family is consumed in mere letters of 
business, so, in this, the literary activity of the community exhausts itself in newspaper- 
articles, public speeches, and pathphiets, more or less elaborate, on the present crisis. ere 

amount of mind at work, and as much, on the whole, may be written as 


if 


fi 


; the very excess of what may be called the pamphlet literature, which is 
iu its nature, will leave a deficiency in the various departments of literature 
fictly so called—philosophical or expository literature, historical literature, and the 
pure imagination. Not till the turmoil is over, not till the battle has been 


fairly fought out, and the mental activity involved in it has been let loose for more 
scattered work, will the calmer muses resume their sway, and the press send forth 


treatises and histories and poems and romances as well as pamphlets. Then, however, 
men - ~ waa to literature with a new zest, and the very storm which has inter- 
rapted the course of pure literature for a time may infuse into such literature when it begins 
ee —— spirit. If the battle had ended in a victory, there will be a tone 

[ang exultation, and of scorn, in what men think and write after it; if it has ended in 
a all that is thought and written will be tinged by a finer and deeper sorrow.” 


Let our readers make the application of these remarks for themselves, and 
console themselves with the expectation of new vigour in our bookmaking, 
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— interest from its connexion with these problems; and there is now in Lon- 
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don an exhibition, called the “Educational Exhibition,” and 
under the superintendence of the Council of the Society of Arts, the pur- 
pose of which is to bring under one view, for persons interested in educa- 
tion, all the apparatus, devices, and appliances,—in the shape of beoks, 
models, maps, pictures, and the like,—anywhere in use, whether in Great 
Britain, on the Continent, or in America, for facilitating the process of in- 
struction in schools. This is but a palpable representation of what is going 
on everywhere in a dispersed manner. The press teems with books and 
pamphlets on the science of education. Almost every number of every 
periodical has an article bearing on the subject. And our Wuewsnts, our 
Farapays, and other men of note, seem to have been seized with a passion 
for lecturing on educational reform. 

All this is hopeful ; but judging from the heterogeneousness of that mass of 
speculations which now lies before the public in the character of materials 
towards this greatly desired “science of education,” it will be a long time 
before the public, or their authorities, can come to any satisfactory agree- 
ment, even as to the fundamentals of the “science.” It will require a 
mind of some force to drive a straight furrow through so much mingled 
sense and crudity as has been already accumulated on the subject. Con- 
fining our attention to school instruction alone, what a number of notions 
and projects do we see abroad—each carried about like a flag, by some 
educational reformer or other, and followed by a band of exponents and 
advocates! There is the “teaching of common things” notion of Lord 
Asupurron, one of the best of them all. By way of extension of this 
notion, there is a demand by some for a species of schools, which should be, 
in part, model-farms, in part workshops, where youths might be trained in 
the useful arts of common life. Then, there is also the notion that youths 
should all be drilled as soldiers, after something like the Prussian system. 
“Teach drawing,” say some, “cultivate the sense of form and colour.” 
“Why is not music taught in all our schools ?” is the hobby-qnestion of 
others. “ Teach the elements of physicalecience and chemistry,” saysome ; 
“let children be made familiar with the constitution and laws of the world 
they inhabit.” “Teach rather physiology,” say another set of exclusives ; 
“it is, above all, essential that children should become acquainted with the 
structure of their own bodies — the laws of health, &c.” “ Instruct the 
rising generation in the truths of political economy—the laws that regulate 
the exchanges and the other processes of society,” is the advice of a numer- 
ous class, who trace strikes and other evils to the ignorance existing on these 
subjects. And so with a whole world of other notions, some broad and some 
narrow, but all characterised by a spirit of protest against the tooexclusively 
literary and linguistic education hitherto given in schools. 

To extract the good and the practicable art of all these suggestions will, 
we repeat, require more philosophy than has yet been brought to the task. 
Some of the suggestions, however, are clearly of more value than others. 
All those efforts, for example, that are being made to introduce into educa- 
tion a provision for the instruction of youth in those orders of ideas which 





afterthe Oriental blast is over. After all, however, we are not so badly off’| 
a8 might be thought—probably because the Oriental question does not 


relate to their duties and functions as citizens, deserve especial attention. We 


| have before us a lecture by Dr. W. B. Hopason, well fitted to suggest this 


harrow our civic vitals as a civil controversy would. Even the war itself is | Temark. It is one of a series of lectures on education delivered at the 
grist'to the mill of our literary gentlemen—as witness the thousand-and-one | Royal Institution, and published by Messrs. Parner and Sox. The first 


books:and pamphlets about Russia and the Czar, Turkey and the Sultan. 
And, besides this literature of ephemerals bred out of the war itself, have 
wenot such works as Sir Winx1am Hamitron's edition of the Collected 
Works of Dugald Stewart, of which the first volume has been published, 
and Logp Mauon’s History of England from 1713 to 1783, of which the 
seventh and concluding volume has just appeared, and Mr. Crows’s Reigns 
of Lows XVIII. and Chartes X.—not to speak of novels and of our reprints 


lecture of the series is by Dr. WaEewett, and is entitled On the Influence of 
the History of Science upon Intellectual Education ; the second is by Professor 
Farapay, and is entitled, Observations on Mental Education; the third is by 
| Dr. Larnam, and treats of The Importance of the Study of Language as a 
| Branch of Education for all Classes ; the fourth, by Dr. Daunewr, is On the 
Importance of the Study of Chemistry as a Branch of Education for all Classes ; 
the fifth, by Professor Trxpaut, makes similar claims for the Study of 





of such classics as Gotpsmiru and Grnnox—to show that Nicholas does not 
occupy afl our thoughts, and that, though the Cossack is at our gates, our 
publishers are still bold enough to buy copyrights ? 





Under the reverential title of Shakspeare’s Scholar, an American journalist, 
Mr. Ricuaro Grast Waurre, undertakes to rescue his great master from 
the hands of Drraspusr. Profoundly, and undisguisedly, he hates the 
tribe of commentators, and unmeasured is the contempt which he entertains 
for Mr. Coxtzee’s foliv of 1632. Therein he finds that poetry is turned to 


Physics ; the sixth, by Mr. Pacer, advocates similarly the Study of Phy- 
'siology ; and this by Dr. Hopason is entitled, On the Importance of the 
| Study of Economic Science as a Branch of Education for all Classes. The 
| idea of teaching economical science in schools is certainly more novel than 
| that of teaching either chemical, mechanical, or physiological science. The 
| most ardent advocate of this idea, we believe, is Mr. Witu1am Exxs, of 
Camberwell, a gentleman of independent means, who has now for a series 
‘of years put it into practice with signally good results, by actually himself 
teaching the principles of political economy to the boys im several large 


prose, dulness substituted for wit, dramatic propriety exalted, the context | schools in and about London, and has also written various pamphlets with 


» and the really important alterations destitute of novelty. Ac- | 
toning to Mr. Wurre, Suaxsreare is his own interpreter. “ It is folly to | 
say that the writings of such a man need notes and comments to enable | 
Teaders of ordinary intelligence to apprehend their full meaning. There is | 
Ro-pretence for the intrusion of such aids, except the fact that SHAKsPERARE | 
wrote two hundred and fifty years ago; and this seems to be but a@ pre- | 
tence.” We shall give a fuller account of Mr. Wuirs next week. Mean- | 


hile, we gladly welcome this addition to Suaxspearran literature from the 
other side of the Atlantic. 





__FPemulations and propositions on the subject of education are increasing 
“enormous rate. It is as if all the inqusitiveness and all the philan- 
of the country were for the time working in this one direction. What 


a view to bring the matter more largely under the notice of those interested 
in education. Already, we believe, a considerable impression has been 


'made by Mr. Exxis—Mr. Cospen and other men of influence having been 


aroused to the importance of the reform proposed by him. It is Dr. 
Hopasox’s object in the lecture before us to recommend this reform. He 

iders that, if the elements of sound political economy—as the doctrine 
of wages, and the like—were taught in schools, the results would be very 
favourable to social well-being. He would have this kind of knowledge 
made a part of the education, not of the poor only, but of the rich; not of 
men only, but of women also. He says:— 

“Tt is an error to suppose that in matters touching men’s ‘business and bosoms,’ even 
though of daily and hourly recurrence, instruetion is not needed, and that ‘common sense’ 
is a sufficient guide. Alas! common sense is widely different from sense, It is 
cisely in these subjects that error most extensively prevails, and 





— and how to teach it, are the problems of the day. The Crystal 
alace itself figures in our current literature as something deriving its chief 


is 
where it does ail. In matters far removed from life 
ignorance is ile sabeaes and, in compari My 2A t these ‘which 
concern us all and at all times, it is alike im to be purely ignorant and to be ignorant 
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with impunity, -If the mind have not right notions developed at first, it will certainly have 
wrong ones.. Hence we may say of knowledge what Sheridan Knowles says of virtue: 
* Plant virtue early! Give the flower the chance you suffer to the weed!’ ‘The minds of 
most men are congeries of maxims, and notions, and opinions, and rules, and theories picked | 
up bere and there, now and ey ey sound, others unsound, each often quite inconsistent | 
with the but which are to identified with the whole body of truth, and which art 
explains a remark in a recent school 

far easier to make this science intelligible to children than to their parents ; 
—no doubt, ust as it is easier to build on an unoccupied , than on one overspread by 
ruins. And so, not only is oo to teach this subject to the young; but it is to the 
oung that we must teach it, if we would have this teaching most effective for good. For 
rther evidence of the general need for this kind of instruction, it suffices to look around 
us, and test some of the opinions prevalent lately or even now. And here there is much of 
interest that might be said, did time permit, of still prevailing errors regarding strikes, and 
machinery, and wages, and population, and ion, and taxation, and expenditure, and 
competition, and much more besides. But into this field my limits forbid me even to enter. 
Let me, however, refer you to a most admirable series of lessons on The Phenomena of 
ife, Conditions of Industrial Success, which has recently appeared 

under the editorship of that zealous educationist, the Dean of Hereford.” 

Dr. Hopason is not unaware of the prevalence of prejudices against eco- 
nomical science likely to thwart the proposition he makes; and he boldly 
grapples with no less a person than Mr. Dickens, as one of the most 
powerful literary representatives of these prejudices. The following pas- 
sage will be read with interest :— 

“‘ Here I cannot but express my that one to whom we all owe, and to whom 
we all pay, so much gratitude, aud and admiration, for all he has written and 
done in the cause of good—I mean Mr. Charles Dickens—should have lent his great genius 
and name to the discrediting of the subject whose claims I now advocate. Much as I am 
grieved, however, I am not much surprised, for men of purely li culture, with keen 
and kindly sympathies which range them on what seems the side of the poor and weak 
agains: the rich and strong, and, on the other hand, with refined tastes, which are shocked 
by the insolence of success and the ostentation incident to newly-acquired wealth, are ever 
most apt to fall into the mistaken estimate of this subject which marks most that has yet 
appeared of his new tale, Hard Times. Of wilful misre: tation we know hin to be 
incapable ; not the less is the misrepresentation to be deplored. We have heard of a young 
lady who com ised between her desire to have a it of her lover, and her fear lest 
her parents si discover her attachmen ha the portrait painted very unlike. 
What love did in the case of this youn , aversion has done in the case of Mr. 
Dickens, who has made the it so unlike, t the best friends of the original cannot 
detect the resemblance. descriptions are just as like to real Economic Science as 
‘statistics’ are to ‘ stutterings,’ two words which he makes one of his characters not ve: 
naturally confound. He who a what he ridicules, does, in truth, not ridicule 
what he misrepresents. Of the lad Bitzer, he says, in No. 218 of Household Words :— 

“* Having satisfied himself, on his father’s death, that his mother had a right of settle- 
ment in Coketown, this excellent young economist had asserted that right for her with such 
a steadfast adherence to the principle of the case, that she had been shut up in the work- 
house ever since. It must be admitted that he allowed her half a pound of tea a year, 
which was weak in him: first, because all gifts have an inevitable tendency to pauperise 
the recipient; and, secondly, because his reasonable transaction in that commodity 
would have been to buy it for as little as he could possibly give, and to sell it for us much as 
he could possibly fet it having been clearly ascertained by philosophers that in this is com- 
prised the whole duty of man—not a part of man’s duty, but the whole.’—(p. 335.) 

“ Here Economic Sci which so strongly enforces parental duty, is given out as dis- 
couraging its moral if not economic correlative—jilial duty. But where do economists 
represent this maxim as the whole duty of man? Their business is to treat of man in his 
industrial capacity and relations; they do not presume to deal with bis other capacities and 
relations, ex y showing what must be done in their sphere to enable any duties what- 
ever to be disc! . Thus it shows simply that without the exercise of qualities that 
need not be herenamed again, man cannot = those dependent on him, or even himself. 
If it do not establish the obligation, it shows how only the obligation can be fulfilled. 

** Let me once more recur to physiology for an illustration. 
own life and health will not be gainsaid. Physi: enforces this duty by showing how it 
must be fulfilled. But, if one’s mother were to fall into the sea, are we to be told that 
physiology forbids the son to leap into the waves, and even peril his own health and life in 
the effort to save her who gave him birth? Physiology does not command this, it is true ; 
this is not its sphere; but this, at least, it does,—it teaches and trains to the fullest deve- 
lopment of strength and a that so they may be equal for every exigency—even one so 
terrible as this; and so precisely with Economic Science. 

“ Again, we are told it discourages marriage :— 

“*Look at me, ma’am,’ says Mr. Bitzer. ‘I don’t want a wife and family. Why should 
they ?” 

“* Because they are improvident,’ said Mrs. Sparsit. 

“*Yes, ma’am, that’s where it is. If they were more provident, and less perverse, 
ma'am, what would they do? They would say, ‘While my hat covers my family,’ or 
* while my bonnet covers my family,’ as the case might be, ma’am, ‘I have only one to feed 
and that’s the person I most like to feed.’—(p. 336.) 

‘* Does this mean that men or women ought to rush blindly into the position of parents, 
without thinking or caring whether their children can be supported by their industry, or 
must bea burden on that of society at large? If not, on what ground is — hesita- 
tion, in assuming the most solemn of all heman responsibilities, a subject for ridicule and 
censure? Is the condition of the people to be improved by greater or by less laxity in this 
respect ?” 


he duty of preserving one’s 


We believe that this remonstrance with our distinguished novelist is not 
wholly undeserved—Mr. Dickens being one of those writers of fiction who 
are just alittle bit too dogmatic on certain points now and then. 





DANGERS TO ENGLAND. 


Dangers to England of the Alliance with the Men of the Coup d’Etat. By Victor 

Schoelcher, Representative of the People. Triibuer and Co, 
Wx should have contented ourselves with simply announcing the appear- 
ance of this dismal, and, as we think, ill-timed publication, with a 
sincere word of sympathy and respect for the writer, did we not feel called 
upon to seize the opportunity of a distinct explanation on the part of 
our journal in reply to the insinuations of certain of our friends among 
the proscribed, who appear to have formed a singular conception of the 
duties of on journalism. We are accused—it seems, of the complicity 
of silence, of the worship of success, and of that besetting sin of English- 
men, the subordination of great principles to the national bdiiemese--eeseane 
we have ceased to declaim against the authors and abettors of the coup d'état 
of the 2d of December, 1851. We are conscious of as deep a sense of 
responsibility to the cause of human rights and liberties, for every word we 
write, and for every word we withhold, as any of our injured clients can be. 
Never has the duty of the English press been more sacred than since it has 
uttered the only free voice on this side of the Atlantic. But journals, 
however honest, have their conditions of existence as well as other political 
institutions. They must reflect the common sense of the community, or of 
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a 
all, they must remember that the science of politics is, as Kossuth admit 
said, the science of exigencies. In other wean, in ai in Siinirably 
affairs, there is a time for all things; a time to be silent and a ti 
speak. If we are told that the time to be silent about the eternal —_ 
of right and wrong never comes, we reply that every nation is the bec 
judge of its own rights and its own wrongs. So long as the French 
appeared to be the victim of a surprise we protested, with all the 
unalterable convictions, against the men who had waded to a 
usurpation through blood and broken oaths: the men who had 


A 
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ged, decimated, and defrauded a gallant and generous : 
= arrived when, in the eyes of impartial witnesses, that pone oe - 
came the abettors and accomplices of a crime, if it was a crime, of which 
knot of desperate adventurers had been the successful heroes. ( all it lassi. 


tude, indifference, exhaustion, servility, terror, what you wi rightly 
wrongly, the French nation has visibly accepted—we do en 

—the restoration of the Empire on the ruins of the Republic. “ We do 
forget the violence, the proscription, the tyranny, the venal and 
prostituted franchise: we believe and know that all pone spirit, not to 


all patriotism, is dead, when a nation’s rights are sold to mercenary teasers 
ounced 


#2 


We remember and we cherish the eloquent voices that have den from 
the depths of exile the triumphant wrongdoers, and sought to call back 
deluded and disheartened people to a sense of dignity and self. “ 
But, as Victor Schoelcher himself says, ‘‘ Facts are facts ; there they stand: 
nothing can expunge them ;” and the facts are, an impotent Assembly of 
factions dispersed amidst a jeering crowd: material interests ae, for 
tranquillity and ‘ order’ at | price : statesmen like M. Guizot venti then 
weak hate in austere historica parodies : ex-ministers like M. Thiers lin 
shy treason and mean slander in the salons: one half of a great nation vile 
fying and defaming the other: the inevitable conclusion being, that where 
all are intriguers, success is the sole right, and defeat a just expia- 
tion. Under these circumstances, an English journalist, be his s i 
his regrets, his convictions what they may, has no right to ju 

politics from the point of view of French refugees. It is the function of 
the future historian to balance causes ; the contemporary journalist js con- 
cerned with visible effects and immediate results. And here we may be 
allowed to recal what we wrote on a former occasion :— 

“ France has visibly accepted the Imperial régime. This acquiescence 
of apathy and indifference, - of that Ieositude Thich ommelt to the loss of ia = 
that prostration which is not repose. With many, no doubt, the im hatred of the 

wer that degrades while it protects is only equalled by the fear of flying to the unknown 
orachange. The single fact we are concerned with at present is of the 
existing Government by the French nation. Where is there any evidence to the contrary? 
If there be any public spirit left in France, it points to distgnt camps as the field of its ex- 
pansion. Inthe capital as in the departments there is quiet if not and cold 
respect, if not enthusiasm, for the Emperor. Acknowledging this state of and 
opinion as a fact, it is not our business to snarl at the elected Chief of the French nation, 
It is not our business to propagate the industry of on dits and inuendoes, with which dis- 
carded statesmen and impossible factions seek to avenge the material comfort and tranquillity 
< ——. Pn have little sympathy for that opposition which is incapable even of the 

ignity 0} eteat. 

‘\ e adhere to all that this journal has said from first to last on the origin 
and constitution of the present ruling powers in France. We do not love 
liberty and justice less, or less abhor perjury and violence, in 1854 than in 
1851. But to declaim incessantly on principles which we all know tobe as 
eternal in their essence as they are variable in their accidental application 
—which we all know to be set aside by every new and virtuous Government 
that takes power by assault in a struggle of contending factions—would be to 
beat the air. It is natural enough that the defeated should feel, and where 
the laws of their adoption permit, should pour out their undying and ime- 
pressible indignation upon their persecutors ; but are English journalists to 
throw themselves into the attitude of proscribed and vanquished victims, 
and to watch foreign events with eyes blurred and distorted by injuries not 
their own? We presume to think not. Our path lies amongst actualities; 
our duty as regards foreign politics is that of critical observers, but our 
point of view, M. Victor Schoelcher must goons us to insist, is national. 
Anxious above all to preserve and to strengthen the alliance of the two great 
nations, we accept with deference, if not with sympathy, the Government 
accepted by the French nation, and which at present has done more to 
establish and to ratify that alliance than any French Government hitherto 
permitted to arrive at years of discretion. If we are indignantly 
against putting our faith in national oath-breakers, we reply that we put 
our faith in political fatalities and in the force of interests—not im any sen- 
timental clap-trap of the passing hour. We welcome this magnifi ’ 
of France and England with our whole hearts, and we find it impossible to 
forget that certain of our dispassionate Cassandras are the men who, thr 
outsthe reign of Louis Philippe as throughout the Restoration, were inces- 
santly vilifying England, denouncing her goodwill, stirring up the most 
hostile passions, and fanning the flame of the most fatal animosities. _ 
haps we do little injustice to some of the refugees in expressing our 
belief that they would be ready to denounce ‘ perfidious Albion’ again % 
soon as her hospitality was no longer a refuge. ert 

There are among the most steadfast lovers of liberal institutions many 
who accept the coup d'état of the 2nd of December as a poli / 
while they detest the act and the agency itself. There are others who say 
that, however loudly it may now suit the pur and the réle of the mea 
who allowed their country to be sold to declaim about ‘eternal peer 
the history of every Government in France for sixty years past pn A 
succession of coups d'état, in which the vanquished party have always 
called by the victors ‘anarchists,’ and by themselves, defenders of “eternal 
principles.’ Danton said bitterly, that the vices and the follies of het ae 
trymen would demand aking again. Impartial eye-witnesses have lately 
sured us of the satisfaction with which the splendid equipages and gorgeons 
trappings of the Court of Parvenus are regarded by that airy and — 
crowd. So dominant are the histrionic and upholstering tendencies! There 
are without doubt marked exceptions to this general proneness to ” homens 
there are tribunes of Spartan virtue ready to assume the drapery of ] parts 
at a moment's notice ; there are the popular performers of the favourite 4 
of Danton and Camille Desmoulins ; there are the Doctrinaires, & M™ 








that section of the community in whose name they profess to speak. Above 


choly species of Parliamentary posture-masters; there are the 
chimeerists of a hundred sects, who would set all citizens to dine at a common 
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chant songs of traculent fraternity at perpetual banquets of black 
tab and blue wine, and would compress society into a parallelogram, teach- 
brew ilisation to progress backwards. There are, too, how can we forget, 
civilstveen honoured by their friendship ? men that stand apart from 
ae crowd who gape at mountebanks; men whose whole life is one 
giddy against all that degrades a nation ; men who desire the wise 
calm alliance of litical liberty with social contentment, the realisation 
generous lien, and the tranquil progress of civilisation. But 
~— 94th of February, 1848, to the 2nd of December, 1851, what folly, 
i extra ce, what weakness was omitted that could contribute to in- 
- amidst acclamations a new despotism on the ruins of an impossible 
age? The Provisional Government was no doubt as pure as it was 
F . the dictatorship of General Cavaignac as arbitrary and violent 
: oats as it was inconsequent in its intentions. The Presidency of 
Republic was a patient and elaborate using up of all factions for the 
¢ and domination of the one which had every ene te in its favour. 
is the true and faithful r¢swm¢ of the last essay of French repub- 
May the next be wiser! ] : 
The time may come when, after severe purgation, France (we mean the 
and brain of France, not the ‘interests’ and the mob only) may de- 
ea ind justify the recovery of forfeited rights and abandoned liberties. 
Heartil shall we welcome that auspicious day. Meanwhile, we conceive 
. ‘at the public writers of an allied nation have a right to desire is that 
France may always be in possession of a Government of her own choice. 
{hat choice English statesmen and English journalists will respectfully 


accept. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF LOUIS XVIII. AND CHARLES X. 


: : Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 2 Vols. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
History of the Reigns of . Bentley. 
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Tas is a book which will disappoint the expectations that were formed of 
it on its announcement. It was anticipated that Mr. Crowe would follow the 
plan of M. Guizot, whom he has always appeared to reverence both as states- 
man and historian, and deal with the politics of the present in recounting 
past events—sketching in the mistakes of Louis XVIII. the course which 
must not be followed in the (we hope and believe impossible) event of a 
second Bourbon restoration—-and assaulting the present through the first 
Napoleon. But Mr. Crowe has done nothing of the kind. ; He as written 
a history of what may be regarded as contemporary politics in a perfectly 
historical style ; if at all startling, the surprise arising ous of the absolute 
and cold impartiality with which he speaks of matters that are but the news 
of the day. ia : 
Mr. Crowe has some great qualifications for a work such as this. In his 
History of France, in which he was successful to the full measure of the de- 
mand for a separate history of a country whose annals are half our own, he 
himself for discussing the contemporary politics of France; and in 
is capacity, as a journalist, he has been at once a spectator and an actor in 
the period he now deals with. Thus, in this instance, in his first chapters 
and his last, he evidences a double quality :—the opening essay, recounting 
the social causes of the first Emperor’s political fall, being a masterpiece of 
historical disquisition, and the description of the three days of July being 
equally excellent as a narrative of the incidents of that consummate con- 
spiracy by which the Orleans rose to the fated throne. But the 
defect of the work is, that the want of passion, of political sentiment, 
and the absence of moral teaching in the book, produce an impres- 
sion which repels and fatigues. Calm and measured narrative, halting 
for a clear daguerreotype-like portrait, or a wise comment, is an 
excellent thing; but in a history which is not merely an almanack all this 
should have a purpose; and we fail to detect any in Mr. Crowe’s two 
volumes, which, with all their philosophy, want something more of the 
human interest. Why take the period of the Restoration if there is nothing 
to be taught out of it? There was, perhaps, this advantage in the selection, 
that the many French writers who have so overdone their modern history 
have had less to say of the last of the Bourbon French Kings than of any of 
the other potentates, crowned, laurelled, or cypressed, who have reigned and 
passed away since Mirabeau. But we doubt whether Mr. Crowe's lofty im- 
partiality of treatment and indifference to every variety of hero will recom- 
mend him to French readers, who generally object to the sort of posterity 
Tepresented by contemporary foreign opinion—and, more particularly, when 
that ee opinion at all. English readers, on the other 
hand, ¢ to choose sides;—and there is ample selection among French 
partisans, 
Passages will explai fa book which, whatever its artisti 
‘ ’ plain the tone of a book which, whatever its artistic 
merits, is entitled to the most respectful treatment ; and we seize at once 
upon the first passage about the most pronounced in the volumes, and as 
having the most distinct reference to present affairs :— 
“No more curious or interesting problem has arisen out of the events of modern history, 
that suggested by the failure of a nation, so civilised, so spirited, so intellectual, and 
80 fond of freedom, as the French, to establish and to work satisfactorily and permanently 
‘constitutional monarchy. No country had ever more fearful experience of extremes in 
Within the space of little more than a quarter of a century, France offered 
1 
beohtary, 2 of the absurd pretensions and imbecile attempts to govern of an absolute, 
and civilian monarchy, of the equally hopeless and far more criminal efforts of 
a after deposing their sovereign, to suffice to the task of ruling and organising them- 
posing 0, —< ; 
A senatorial government of revolutionary notables, dethroning in turn the sovereign 
Proved not more just, more efficient, or more respectable. Every political institution 
every social class having been tried, found unworthy, and swept away (parliaments and 
Tepresentative assemblies not excepted), there remained the army, the sole y which was 
- pted) d ; ees 
1x bre disciplined, that could obey a superior, without that superior decimating it, 
fulfil the soldiers’ duty of defending the country, without proscribing, sacrificing, and 
massacring each other. The rise of the army in France, to dominate over all other classes 
and ins 8, Cannot be considered as owing so much to the ambition of its chief as to the 
: g 
Recessity of things. Similar events will produce similar results And whenever the people 
monet country refuse to obey their old masters, and fail to discover or agree —_ any 


class wh} ig themselves in a political system, power must devolve upon any ly or 
will possesses association or discipline, an acknowledged authority, or a combined 
: Io many countries, and at several epochs, the clergy formed the most perfect and 


association: they dominated in consequence. In the present day, circumstances 
tadow the military with this advantage, which is denied to almost all other classes and pro- 





i The consequence is, that when civilian efforts fail, when the nobles, shorn of what 
they consider their right, ane Geek Sake, eee eae 
the employing and employed, into deep and irremediable dissension, the army neces- 
sarily steps in, not to A 
that cannot be decli ilitary usurpations have ever been more to the follies and 


present obstacles 
may, no doubt, form military establishments, one 
of life was soldi ing, and the ouly aim of mankind : 
oppressin, other, ut even Supposin a KID or coun 
with the Sarrounding world, and sa: ~ cnnplag te soldkerdow, an end mmast come at 
last. It will be attained even by victory; for after vi will come the task of adminis- 
tering in peace both the conquering and the conquered. But military institutions no — 
suffice for this. The sons even of the soldier who has conquered the world, must seek 
means of livelihood and eminence than the sword. Commerce engages the one; intellectual, 
forensic, political eminence attracts another. The rich seek to enjoy, the less rich to 
advance. Such a world requires freedom as the sphere of its activity, the necessity of its 
development ; and a — attempt to consider a country as a camp could not but ulti- 
mately fail and overwhelm the bold but silly man who persisted in it, even were he a Caesar 
or a Na A military dictatorship, therefore, however it may obviate a temporary 
difficulty, cannot solve the permanent problem of providing a government for a numerous, 
vivilised, intellectual, and physically developed pongia” 

That appears satisfactory and complete; but if we read on we find that 
Mr. Crowe does not in the least suggest what wil/ solve the “permanent 
problem.” His conclusions are all of the same character—in which nothing 
is concluded. Mr. Crowe sketches Napoleon as a man who succeeded not 
mainly even because of his military talent, but because of his “ 
sense, the total absence from his mind of bigotry, of fanaticism, of party 
spirit, of hallucination, of inveteracy of any kind ;” and that is the only sort 
of hero the writer seems to sympathise with—accordingly not very well de- 
fining the heroic either for individuals or nations. 

In this extract the Emperor’s nephew may learn a useful lesson, though 
Mr. Crowe appears innocent of an intention to give it, and we in England 
may see how infirm is that “ cordial alliance” on which we are staking all :— 


‘Such was the France that Napoleon — into the docile instrument of his power, 
or the tacit audience and admirer of his heroic deeds. Nor were his ts ill- 
imagined for a reign which was to be marked by a series of victories, and which was to be 
but a continued féte. It is necessary, however, to provide for the storm rather than the 
sunshine, and to make preparation for the reverses rather than for the successes of life. And 
these had scarcely come upon Napoleon ere he had ample means of judging how perishi 
and flimsy were the foundations which he laid for the permanence of his Imperial power. 
Whilst still in Moscow, the conqueror of the Russian armies, but with his communications 
intercepted, an adventurous officer, aided by a sergeant, undertook, and well-nigh accom- 
plished a conspiracy for dethroning the great Emperor. At night Mallet put on a general's 
uniform, attired his attached sergeant as aide-de-camp, and in this gr presented himself 
at the barracks of several regiments in the capital, at the hotel of the Prefect, and the quar- 
ters of the commanding-officer. The latter he was obliged to shoot; but all the others 
listened to, and credited his plausible story, that the Emperor had been cut off in Russia, 
and was no more, and that he, Mallet, was intrusted to form a Provisional Government to 
dispose of the future empire of France. Not a word was said of the King of Rome or of the 
Imperial succession. Nor do the high functionaries of Napoleon's creation and appointment 
display a sign that either the Imperial régime or the Imperial dynasty was w: in 
their thoughts. The conspiracy failed through a mere chance, the escape of an . And 
Napoleon returned furious, to ask of his mystified functionaries whether the continuance of 
his empire depended upon his mere presence, or his name, and might be expected to dis- 
appear the moment that name and that presence were withdrawn.’ 

We again extract an allusion to the first Napoleon’s relations to the 
and the Church—pressing it, despite Mr. Crowe, into the service of illus- 
trating the affairs of our own day :— 

“ This combat of the sensualist and spiritualist, of the revolutionary and the monarchi 
writers and thinkers, was carried on, not only in the university, but in the press, fallen 
menaced as it was. The Journal des Débats was the organ in which the Royalist contrived 


to fling his javelin at the Revolutionist. Napoleon so far permitted this, as to pay ly 
the editor, ML Fievée, not only for writing in moderate “4 ye of his opinions in the Del 
but for corresponding directly and secretly with himself, by which the Emperor hoped to be 


in possession of the secret views of a party, which he dreaded whilst he patronised. At last 
the Emperor saw through the full hosti ity which was covered with so much talent, and 
such a show of moderation. “ These men,” said he, “ are leading the way toa 
different from that which it is my intention to found.” The editorship of the Journal 


Débats was accordingly taken from Fievée, and given to the Voltairian Etienne, > not 
to extinguish the religious monarchists, the feuilleton, or literary and critical portion of the 
journal, transferred to the Journal de [ Empire, was left in the hands of Geoffroy and the 


anti-Voltairians.” 

‘* Whilst in literature and in the university the Royalist cause was thus kept alive, it 
as may well be sup , Survived or resuscitated amongst the clergy. 
like their lay friends, were inclined to be grateful to the French Consul and 
having restored them to influence, and avenged them of the Jacobins. But the 
no more than the philosophical, could bring themselves to believe Some d ny 
government or the dynasty, which seemed to place its sole intrinsic reli n itself and 
brute force of soldiers, and, making use at the same time of the republican and 
Royalist, the materialist and the religionist, to be the instruments and servitors of a power 
based upon no principle whatever, but upon force and the necessities of the moment.” 

These are from the preliminary chapters; when the reign of Louis 
XVIIL. is gy ee the accomplished pen of the great journalist is de- 
voted entirely to a hard and rather statistical statement of facts—the best 
thing we thus get being a clear view of an anarchy. 

The politieal portraits are, many of them, excellent; they are all impar- 
tial—too impartial. Here is a sketch of the founder of the Doctrinaire 
School—a school to which Mr. Crowe belongs :— 

“ Of all the personages who at that time took in politics, without being carried awa 
by them the most revered and sagacious was Royer Collard. He is with justice roe | 
the founder of the Doctrinaire school, the first to take a position on intermediate 
in religion between the disciples of Loyola and those of Voltaire, in Government between 
divine right and the sovereignty of the people. One of the wisest acts of Louis XVIIL. was 
the appointment of ove Collard to be President of the Council of Public Instruction, in 
which position he could hold the balance between the influence of the old philosophic and 
of the new religious paste. But Royer Collard was also a deputy, and took active in 
the great questions of the press, of individual liberty, and of the law of elections,in i 
his opinions were marked by a profundity, and d with a precision, which 
his works oracular and his influence potential. "The deputies of the Centre, and more espe- 
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cially of the ~—_ Centre, rallied round him; and with such su and disciples as 
| Camille Jordan, the Duc de Broglie, Guizot, Beugnot, the school of Collard promised 

for the moment to be as predominant in the Chamber as it was in the university. But the 
current of events went not to strengthen moderate opinions or parties in ics. The 
ministerial patronage which Decazes shed over the Doctrinaires, far from strengthening 
them, proved a serious cause of weakness, by compromising the young party, and rendering 
it responsible for the inevitable faults and weaknesses of even a well-intentioned administra- 
tion. The main support of M. Decazes were the Government functionaries. They com- 
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“Im politics, as in-morele,and indeed in everythiog humas, it is vain to look and wait for 


those solid and i foundations, which defy time preclude change or decay. 
Goeat and even edifices, with vast and cities, bave been built on heaps of 
faggots and on piles of wood. So im politics and in morals: taking man, so imperfect, so 
i , 80 brittle, empires and bodies politic and institutions may be built up and per- 
Soa damned faculties, and energies, and virtues, and vices, such as they are. 
But there are same who refuse to build on any foundation, but would build on but 
granite; so there are some who in ion seek for demonstration of the unseen, who in 


, unless have established some iple or found some basis which they con- 
sider immutable. Unfortunately pa are in-any part of the scene of life. All- 
that such men can do therefore.is, to pretend. that. the principle which they have found is 
immutable and immortal, and that it is nt. hp doubt and profanation to question it. 
Having thus raised a political dogma to the of a superstition, they think they have 
got « solid foundation for government.” 

One remarkable circumstance has struck us in turning over these volumes. 
Few Englishmen are such masters of French literature and French polities 
as Mr. Crowe; French society is perhaps more familiar to him than English. 
And yet we have not noticed a e gallicism in all this-writing. We do 
not know whether that is a merit, but it is a curiosity. 





CATHOLIC UNION. 

Catholic Union: Essays towards a Church of the Future as the Organisation of Philan- 

thropy. By F. W. Newman. John Chapman. 
Ir were well for mankind, and for the progress of free inquiry, if all its 
champi brought to their solemn task the straightforward simplicity, 
mingled with genuine tenderness and consideration for the feelings of others, 
which charaeterise the writings of Mr. Newman on religious subjects. There 
never was a style in which personal egotism was so lit > maga the most 
devout sectarian has not to shudder at finding subjects and saered to 
him treated with levity and sarcasm: the Mr. Newman con- 
tends for is genuine, and in him is never ‘‘found wanting ;” and strong in 
the sincerity of this moderation and charity, he utters his earnest convictions 
with an intrepid directness which gives peculiar force to his writings on 
these subjects, usually so conventionally and indirectly dealt with. 

This spirit of tolerati haracteristic of all Mr. Newman’s books—is 
especially so of the one before us, which is indeed, from beginning to end, a 
plea for toleration as the only basis of union. It asks, in the first place, 
what has made the establishment of a really Catholic Church hitherto hope- 
less ? and the anwer is too obvious—the impossible condition imposed upon | 
all the members, of agreement. upon theological truth. It asks, in the second 
place, how may it be possible to form such a. Chureh? and endeavours to 
show that it can only be by the exercise of the widest toleration, or, to speak 
more properly, by obtaining a clear idea of the itions to which it is rea- 
sonable to demand universal assent. What is the present state of opinion on 
this subject among the bedy who restrict to themselves the name of Church? 
Many wise and good individuals, religious men in the deepest sense of the | 
term, if religion imply a recognition of moral sibility, do not believe 
in the doctrines of Christianity. They do not to persuade others, who 
think differently, they do not wish to ive the Christian of a belief which 
brings bim comfort, they contend only for the same right of free opinion, 
they demand only not to be forced to subscribe doctrines to which their 
reason refuses assent. The evidenee which satisfies some minds, is not con- 
vineing, we all know, to others of a different constitution, and on every 
other subject we are accustomed to admit the justiee of this plea, but on 
this, the most important of all subjects, the Christian Churches, one and all, 
practically deny it. They offer the choice between faithless assent or virtual 
excommunication ; these men, who have enquired earnestly, who have 
decided honestly, find themselves — to choose between the position 
of social Pariahs, or the depression and degradation of a life-long lie. Many 
have scarcely the choice—many, to whom truth is dear and precious above 
all th could only purchase the power to be true at a cost of wrong and 
misery brought upon others, which they have neither the courage nor the 
right to inflict. The Christian Churches justify their conduct towards dis- 
sentients by various articles of their compulsory creed ; they not only insist 
on the duty of belief, ing belief a vieutesy act—which is absurd ; but 





they declare that the happi of man is dependent on this belief’; 
in other words, that the just and merciful Creator whom they proclaim and 
acknowledge, will punish men for opini on the constitution of 


mind wherewith He has endowetl them—which Is worse than absurd : it is 
incredible and abhorrent. Yet it is impossible to put a different inter- 
pretation the doctrines contained in the creed of St. Athanasius, and 
m the 8th, 19th, I'7th, and 18th of the Articles of Religion. 

We have alluded to these tenets of the Christian creeds, which appear to 
us so wajust and erroneous, not im any spirit of rancour or bitterness, but 
simply because this doctrine of infallibility is, as Mr. Newman says, the rock 
— whieh all Churehes have hitherto split; indeed, such a system is 
cut ae solve the great problem ¢ Catholicity, as it at 

dissenti into antagonists. Hence, for eighteen centuries 
the Church has been fighting a losing game; and the cdi cline die 
sension and extended sectarianism have become s0 glaring, as to have in 
some measure created their own Mr. Newman draws a parallel 


. remedy. p 
between this movement, and the . . 
development of different ation een is yeas a te 


“In times of confusion and violenee, every rude and people endeavours to extend 
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and in many a Protestant a belief of Lis right to universal obedience 
resistance of man, claiming equal rights with man, gradually teaches nations thet ws ; 
say is impossible, and that each nation must submit to co-ordination with others, 
this is reached, each is seeking the destruction and absorption of the rest: a} 

iouship of nationalities is But after each is convinced that all have an eget 
right to existence, moral action between them becomes possible and commences, 

“So too, as as differeut churches are under the delusion that they 

them, a divine right to command the obedience of the rest, they remain in a 
tility, — no rarverk sate can exist. It is ws ee afflicted w 
are sometimes cu y mere juxtapositton, since sees the error of the other 
and judierons a light. Something of the kind has gone on among Protestants, ait titi 
of different churches see that a claim which is made by all over all is self. F 
church has any divine guarantee of infallibility ; that therefore no one has any power or +) 
authoritatively to declare ‘ the truth Pd and that it is pride, misanthropy, and folly 
church to disown other churches, just as ina nation to disown other nations, or 2 ng 
other men. In short, thousands of us have learned, that though as a matter of — 
se churches or sects must exist, yet each sect ought to be in friendly relationsto 
other, and moreover ought to desire that every other may perfect its best fruit, so. 
may learn whatever another has to teach.” 


We agree with the author: thousands among us have arrived at these 
conclusions ; thousands there are, we hope and believe, who will echo the 
profession of faith contained in the following passage :— 

“ But now recurs the other question,—Are we to abandon as a dream the idea of Catho 
licity? Rather, have we not laid a new foundation for that idea, from the day in which 
have begun to recognise, as in moral amity with us, other churches, having different tenets 
from ours? Hereby we admit moral union in spite of ecclesiastical separation, Indeed, to 
deny the propriety of this is inhuman, and is almost unimaginable in those who have Te 
nounced the principle of persecution. If it is not right to treat a man asa. because he 
has what we think to be a false creed, we must treat him as an innocent he 
other words, we must be in moral relations with him. It is true, these relations ation 
be intimate. We cannot associate with many, nor directly co-operate with many; and we 
need to select our coadjutors. Ido not expect or hope that men will follow the results of 
their theories to the saerifiee of their prejudices. Still, in spite of reaction towards forms 
and creeds, the winning principle of the Age seems to be this: The Moral is higher than the 
Ecclesiastical. We are \carning that right creeds are but means of better men « 
and that goodness (in the truest sense) is the end proposed; and we haye daily proof that 
persons. who agree with us more miautely in theological creed are by no means always so 
trustworthy in various virtues as others who differ from us. The true union between man 
and man in the highest and closest human friendship turns on a reciprocal. trast in one 
another’s virtue; and thousands are become sosick at heart at the pretensions of creeds, that 
they often ask, whether the union of good men, as such, is for ever to be . 
question is nothing but the aspiring ot the heart towards the true Chureh of the 
a union of those who look on that part of man, in which he is said to be like toGop, as his 
best and noblest; and who dedicate themselves to the cultivation of this. Such acatholic 
union would have no religious creed whatever: and so far from bearing within it the sec. 
tarian principle of Protestantism, it would embrace Jews, Turks, Arabs, Hindoos; 
—Christians, Theists, Pantheists, and Atheists,—whenever they were sincere, and personal] 
virtuous. They might retain their religious distinctions, like the ‘ Orders’ in tie Chareb 
of Rome: yet in the contaet of friendliness the stronger element would attract and 
overpower the weaker, exactly as we see in scientific truth. As the doctrine Ptolemy 
was superseced by that of Copernicus, and Copernicus was swallowed up in } % 
will it be in ogull to religions, when that misanthropic and pernicious bigotry is tamed, 
whieh continues to disgrace the theory of Christianity and the practice of so many ofits 
professors, Those who believe their creed likely to win proselytes by closer contact, will 
rejoice in the breaking down of the barriers by which at present every sect in its tum 
fortifies itself against the access of argument and evidence. One who is confident in the 
truth of his own creed ought to be anxious that it may have friendly opportunity to diffuse 
its light; and one who has weak convictions ought to feel it absurd to shut out other men’s 
light. Only, let that chicanery and crookedness be excluded, which fanaticism and worldiy 
interest propagate. Indeed, they will exclude themselves by their overweening: pretensions. 

The question of Human Brotherhood, as Mr. Newman remarks, “takesus 
into the regions of Communism and Politics, as departments of Morals.” 
For if the principles of brotherly unity and sympathy be truly grafted ina 
man’s heart, he will not rest contented with speculating upon the wrongs of 
his fellow-ereatures ‘‘in the abstract ;’ and even the cradest and most une 


just of socialist theories will make him thoughtful rather than indignant, 


looking upon such as they should be looked at, as the inarticulate cry of 
unreasoning suffering, the evidence of social evil, to be deplored, and, if 
— remedied, not to be ignored and suppressed. Politicians have too 
ong dealt only with the symp‘oms, leaving the disease itself unattacked. 
Mr. Newman’s views on this point are well-considered. 

Here are some very true observations on the subject of the dependence of 
a Church upon the State. That this union does sensibly paralyse the ene 
of ecclesiastical reformers, is doubtless true ; but it is no less true that | 
evil lies deeper, in,—we return to the point,—the Churchs’ own constitu- 
tion. 


“In no one instance has the episcopal bench initiated efforts for moral reform: in every 
instance (as far as I am aware, ) the majority has weighed heavily against reformers, when 
they arose among the laity. In short, the ecclesiastical organs have been so paralysed by 
their dependence on the State, as to retain energy for nothing except to resist any reform 
decisive enough to improve them. Protestantism has done much good, by unfettering the 
energies of individuals; but the good is done oftener in spite of church-organisation than b 
means of it. The laity and the dissenters, or the low church, work; the high chu 
obstruct ;—until decorum brings them over, when the battle is all but won. s 

“Such considerations, and others besides, lead many of the more energetic dissenters to 
lay great stress on the importance of separating Church and State; whieh believe not 
only to be ie by justice and by the Christian religion (é.e. by the ruleof the New Testa- 
ment, ) but also to be important for giving energy to the ecclesiastical organs themselves. 

am net about to differ from this judgment ; in fact, I fundamentally agree with it. The 
serious mischief done to England by her Established Chureh is, I think, foreibly seen 
turning to the United States of America; where all the same religious setts exist a8 
us; where the Episcopalians are not only as loftily ecclesiastical as here, but even more 
uniformly so. Nevertheless, they lay no claim to regulate the public education, and do not 
obstruct it. In consequence, in New England and Siew York a very efficient Rac 
— education is at work, and is extending itself into Oltio and other parts of — 

here, the Established Church has long lest the love and reverence of t i 

the nation, and therefore cannot educate them; yet uses her political position and —. 
to hinder the State from doing it in the only way in which the people will aceept it. ; 
—_ this obstraction is gratuitous. It is not necessitated by the ereed of the ane 
for the American Episcopalians, with the same creed, have no desire thus to obstruct. the 
true eause is, pride of station; and inasmuch as to separate the Episeopal Church — 
State, and make it co-ordinate with other bodies, would bring it into a like mind with 
of America, it would exceedingly promote that great cause, national schooling. It — 
also give to the Chureh the dignity of self-government, in place of the degradation 
immutable parliamentary creed. s 

“ Bat when our dissenters go farther, and expect some great regeneration from oeperning 
Coareh and State, thocnem of Ammerion again is no enw — not appear 
the Episcopal Church there is active for m ; nor yet a 
here are much damaged at pi by our Established Church:—for they are as efficient chrepis 
this side of the Atlantic as on that. None of the American churches lead the philan 





its swa over its neighbours ; and every successful power te dream of Universal Em- 
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or moral reforms of the day. Among a large part of the community there is an active 
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jen; to improve the treatment of :criminals, 
to instrnet the deaf and dumb, and other ‘helpless 
‘Tbe “give no aid to any of those objects; cna Chay-ae- 
‘ rage; the rest they ignore. Thus Protestant 
air freest show that they are not disposed oe: mmeyemee 
"wrosk of the . Lf :less encumbered with ceremonies than that of Rome, yet 
ae. by theology, so as not to come into full contact with the 
possibl in the limits of an article, to enter u the second 
itn *s book, the “problem of suniivastion ts is hope- 
the day is not far distant, when a really Catholic Church, “ the 
of the Future,” may arise. The seed been alreatly sown : 
Church Churches,” says Mr. Newman, “ are already formed in Eng- 
«Humanist ica.’ We must refer the reader to the 
e excellent practical suggestions upon the internal 
conduet of such a Church as is here described, the prin- 
+h it should be based, and the reforms at which it should aim. 
and aspirations contained in these pages will doubtless be 
reformers less sanguine or less earnest. Our last extract 
ich bears on this subject; it well deserves to be kept in our 
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sdeal for which we live and die, is « first pre-requisite for a life which de- 
m. If we had-none, we should be mere creatures of desire, carried 
te bodies by attraction or beasts by their momentary inclmations: 
would be unexercised, and there would be no moral persistency. Ac- 
worthy or unwerthy, the lite.is beneficial or pernicious ; but in either 
and it is unselfish. Our highest ideal is (whether we know it or not) a 
: we devote ourselves to it, we are practical Theists, whatever our creed. 
worships no ideal at all, but lives for self, is the real atheist.” 
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ELEGANT EXTRACTS FROM MODERN MUSES. 

' been giving our attention, for some little time past, to the 
brs ee exclusively, the poets have been ie aecumu- 
our table until we find =e volumes ¢ pr pe by seven different 
mutely appealing to us to be examined and reported on. Some 
rr reat to prepare ourselves for the eutanhate of this 
looking ‘through our new collection of poems in a general way; 
to particular attention, afterwards, to each in turn. 

latter design, however, we have — — entirely 2 to 
te—~owing principally, as we are disposed to imagine, to the present 
heat of —— sell attempt we have made tome anyone of our 
seven poets carefully and conscientiously, with a view to the production of a 
fiteriaesbeatimate of their works, has resulted (we blush to confess) in the 
produetion of nothin but piration. We have tried reading in our shirt 
sleeves, reading in a draught, and reading in a recumbent position without 
neckcloth.and sli ; and have, in every instanee, only got the hotter for 
our pains. Inthis lamentable emergency, what is to be done? Ht would, 
onthe one hand, be the heighth of injustice not to notice our seven poets 
becausewe:have been unable to read their verses with proper attention ; 
andit would, on.the other, be perfectly monstrous to venture upon giving 
an-opinion.on-works the merits of which we have found ourselves to be in- 
of — There seems to be but one fair and satisfactory way of 
escaping out of difficulty; and that is, to let the poets speak for them- 
selves, without. any comment whatever on our part. We will, therefore, 
with the:reader’s permission, give specimens of each gentleman’s Muse in 
tum; merely premising that our only principle of selection is to pick out 
thethertest examples we light on, in the first mstanee; and to choose those 


passagee—wherever we can—which have the advantage of being complete 
in, themselves. , a 
Letusopen the list at once with a specimen of 
MB. PATRICK SCOTT'S MUSE.* 
“ Beauty. 
“ Mother of many children, born in heaven, 
And denizen’d with man, divinest end 
Of labouring reason ! unto thee ‘tis given, 
Beauty, thou sun of inner worlds, to lend 
A radient shadow of thyself, and shed 
A upon earth from thy Ged-crownéd head ! 
works by modes, and these may not attain 
A part in thee, and oft. the fainting force 
And the dimm’d vision mark.lis upward course 
To thy far temple; he but moves between 
‘The anus of histoil, and the fair scene 
Whieh thou dost open on him, as the crown 
Of his endurance: sorrow, too, and sin, 
Are.moulds to shape his spirit, the first frown 
Heralding Natare’s smile; his-infant soul 
Is perfected through media, and within 
Its chambers dwells‘the educating light, 
Till earth’s fore-spent neeessities shall roll 
‘Their eurtaining clouds away, and Beauty flood the sight.” 
MR. HENRY NUTCOMBE OXENHAM'S MUSE.F 
“To H. P. L. 
“The loyal heart is lightest 
When just disenthralled from fears, 
The smile of love is brightest, 
When it is dimmed by tears: 
“The snow-drop glitters purest 
When bathed in early dew, 
Friendship is ever surest 
When fears have proved it true. 


“Then, dearest, let no sorrow 
bitter memories dwell, 
Promise of the morrow 
Hath a gladder, holier spell. 
“ And love's keen readeth 
That talisman — 
For little skill there needeth, 
When hearts with hearts unite.” 
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MR. JAMES D. HORROCKS'S MUSE,* 
“To a Lapy reapine Byron. 


“‘Oh! tell me it deceived me 
And that thou, toe, canst 
And that I may unburden what 
I can no more conceal. 
“If I have erred, O pardon me! 
But since, alas! we've met, 
All that I now can-ask of thee 
Is, ‘ Bid me not forget!’ ” 
MR. WARWICK BEECHWOOD'S MUSE.t 
“ PRESENCE AND ABSENCE. 
“‘ There is a time when bliss o’erpowers 
The heart which with its weight must stoop, 
Like Spring-time’s —_. flowers 
Whose dew-dren buds with sweetness droop : 
Hast felt it, Love? Ab! thus should I 
Joy new, if thou wert only nigh. 
“~ There isa moment when the mind, 
Wearied of life, would snap the chain 
That binds to earth, and lon 
Death’s solace for its grief and pain: 
Thus now I writhe; my heart thus sear: 
Where art thou, Love? Alas, not here!” 
(Qe. ?) rurHER's muse.t 
“If thou wilt of my way become the fellow, 
Heed not the war of critic hosts so Punic, 
But listen to my songs as to a mellow- 
Voiced bird among the bushes. ’Tis a Runic 
, of the northern Gothic islands i 
ro = tle use ; ats wer Lode mg tunic, 
eath a canopy in king ing, 
Darling T sing it on the fold topped hills, 
O’er which all night the sun's ND 
Yet oft, like tidal streams, the measure fi 
With heavy sorrow, felt as "twere my own, 
And drops.into the dark of human ills, 
I sing of things which I have seen and known, 
ee fiction berrowing only what the art 
Of verse requires; from human life, as shown 
Daily to all, it is. my single part 
To note whatever claims my just regard, 
And scenes beloved to map on memory’s chart. 
marvel how these things I heard,— 
her’d them, like ion-flowers, in youth ; 
Then little thinking that a vulgar bard 
I one day should become, who, with ruth, 
Should weep as never, for a weak relief, 
One weeps in telling of a white untruth.” 
ME..S. H, BRADBURY'S MUSE.§ 
“‘] walked with thee one wealthy summer's night, 
In grove bedecked with flowers ; 
Our cheeks embathéd in the moon's pale light, 
Falling in beamy showers. 
There was a luxury in thy silken hair, 
When rippling o'er thy cheek 
In radiant waves; thine eyes threw light so fair, 
I felt too great to speak. 
“ My soul danced high in bliss—a splendid swoon— 
vs brilliant rapture swept 
igh up my heart, clcar as the silent moon, 
stars their splendours wept. 
I heard the beatings of thy heart, and felt ; 
Cold dewdrops chilled thy breast; 
And saw the distant hills of white clouds melt 
Far down the star-paved west. 


“ The azure of Heaven was filled with stars, 
The glittering frit of God 
The mellowed b fell like golden bars, 
Gilding earth's dew-bathed sod. 
1 saw thy languaged eyes were ripe with charms, 
Poa 
ins in thy 
I dreamed Takone — bages 
MR. JOSEPH LONGLAND'S MUSE.|} 
“ Let God be praised for all His 
Butane ep badensnele tations 
He serves us all both great and small, 
But most in having sent us ladies. 
“ There's nothing in the world so sweet, 
qumeedaatintin amt 
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of heaven cannot 
those we find in tender ladi 


“ Whatever fate bring, 
tert mr pe 


While 
We'll every pang a wi 
That helps us on towards. the ladies. 





* Zeno, @ Tale.of the Italian War, and other Roems. By James D. Horrocks, (Johp 
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, and other Poems. By Warwick Beechwood. 
Histories. Twelve Cantos in Terza Rima. By ie PGoorgs Bell.) 
, and Miscellaneous Lyrics. By S. H. Bradbury, “Qualion.” (Simpkin ent 


A tp eae Destiny. A Poemin Six Books. By Jcsepl 

















“The haven’s rich to where mistaken zeal, before me—the old sun, too, 
i trough ee im vindors,anfighting up esr tat Toul ae 
Rill strsve to die among the ladies.” Onl tb wena G - my hope to their attention) 


If we had not bound ourselves to deliver no opinions, we should be in- 
clined to say that the Muse of the first gentleman on our list was the nearest 
of the seven to Parnassus, and that the Muse of the last gentleman was the 
nearest, of all the mad Muses we ever yet met with, to Bedlam But we 
are pl to make no comments; and as the surest way of redeeming 
that pl we will only remind the gt and purchasing reader that the 
names of our poets’ booksellers will be found at the bottom of the page— 
then wipe our heated brow, and say no more. 
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We should do our utmost to ontgereg? the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself.—GoETHE. 


A CLERGYMAN'S EXPERIENCE CF SOCIETY. 
II. 





September 10, 18—. 
Enertsnmen seem to be impressed with the conviction that dulness is inse- 
rable from religion. They certainly take t pains to instil the notion 
into the minds of their children. Towards the close of the last century, a 
certain Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester, opened a Sunday school in that city. 
had always been taught to look upon this man as a benefactor to humanity. 
I had been told that it was impossible to exaggerate the good effects which 
had flowed from the introduction of this novel element into the religious 
organisation of a Christian country. I do not question, for one moment, 
the sincerity of Mr. Raikes, nor the capabilities of his discovery, but I am 
persuaded that the method by which it is attempted to religionise the infant 
mind, in many families and many parishes, is wrong and cruel. I only ask 
the good people who are so earnest in the cause of religion, to realise if they 
can the sensations of a child at the close of a “well-spent” Sunday. To 
what condition has he been reduced ? 

I was what nurses call a ‘‘ naughty” child. 
might of a precocious rebel against their petticoat tyranny. My governesses 
fared no better ; and, before 1 had escaped from their clutches, | became pro- 
foundly convinced that the whole business of education, as carried out in 
these days, is a ssham. It was a system of restraint. The thoughts 
that leaped within my brain—all outbursts of natural feeling—were de- 
nounced as “naughty.” It was bad enough on week days, but no language 
can describe the intensity of horror with which I looked forward to the re- 
currence of a Sunday. Of course I dared not so much as breathe a mur- 
mur; but I often thought how strange it was to call that a holiday which 
presented only one round of irksome occupation. There were hymns and 
collects to be learnt—prayers.to be repeated—it was a heinous offence to 

ather flowers, or to seem to enjoy any one sensation in the world. I was 
forbidden to walk, except to and fro from church ; and if I tried to take re- 
fuge in reading I was in perpetual danger of being — t with what was 
not a ‘* Sunday book.” wm taken twice a-day to church, and how shall I 
record the weariness induced by services which I could not, for the life of 
me, comprehend! It was so dull—that narrow pew—that sleepy voice— 
that wonderful talk about Hell and Heaven (especially the former)—that 
cold, gray, stupid eye of my governess, watching as if to revenge on me the 
humiliation of her position—will ever live in my recollection. Oh, with 
what satisfaction did I scamper off to bed, hoping, if my digestion happened 
to be in good order, that I should some time attain to the perfect sainthood 
of the fine ladies who repeated the responses in an audible voice, and looked 
at their neighbours’ bonnets. For my own part I like naughty children, and 
I think they are oftener in the right than the very good ones, who turn out 
such terrible bores or such hopeless profligates in after life. 

People in the higher classes are growing more sensible in this matter, and 
I devoutly trust that few children now-a-days are condemned to pass so 
wretched a childhood in respect of Sabbath observance as I have. But, in 
the name of common humanity, think of the treatment you inflict on the 
children of the poor. Young ladies who love your church, you are beautiful 
as angels, you are the homes of guileless innocence, you were sent to purify, 
refine, and elevate humanity, you have noble instincts and loving hearts,— 
but, to tell the truth, you are the dupes of clergymen. They are sad fel- 
lows those clergy, be they old or young. Very pleasant it is, no doubt, for 
them to be regarded with such devotion by beings so bright as you; but let 
me show you the other side of the picture. Fou think it a very grand 
thing to spend a few hours in a Sunday school, instructing the children of 
the poor. Oh yes, it is your mission, it smooths your way to heaven; but 
do you know what you are about? Those children of toil and sorrow have 

emerged from an atmosphere that would well nigh choke you. It is a great 
relief to the parents to get them out of the way, else certainly they would 
never be “ in your class,” gaping at your costly dress, and wondering what you 
mean by your fine stories about not caring for appearances. For six days 
in the week they have been cooped up for as many hours in a stifling 
atmosphere. Look at their faces! If you were physiognomists you would 
very soon close your book, and fly away with your little band to the green 
fields and the fresh air. Whatlessons you could teach them! It was not in 
close rooms, but by the sea shore or on the mountain top, that He whom you 
worship used to teach. And why again will you take these wretched babes 
to church? They do not understand it. Of course they “look about” as you 
call it, eat lozenges, and “*fistle” on their seats. Did not you do all this, and 
don’t you know that it would be simply unnatural if young life could ever wear 
the habits of the old. Often have i stood before three hundred children, 
stricken almost dumb with shame! Why I heard once from the lips of a 
d ing child thoughts that would have made the fortune of a Christian poet. 

he babe had fashioned its own beautiful creations out of the hints it had 
— from the world-worn sayings of men. And yet in that schoolroom 

ave I stood, a jaded master on one side, and you, with your earnest but 


That is, I strove with all the 





(SaTurpay, | 


God knows I am not writing against religi 
do everything in my power, if I were a : to I would 


Let nature lead the way, and do you follow humbly in her track J 
The Church of England is an unhappy compro ise The ee 
Catholics manage things much better. They boldly assert that their ps 
are possessed of supernatural powers. They are the instruments of Lay 
nication between man and Heaven. The Pope is the vicar of Celnaae 
ing in His place, the appointed medium of spiritual influence—in shor, 
God upon earth. To a man wrestling with himself, goaded b temptation, 
wandering up and down, “ seeking rest and finding none,” the Church 
Rome must be a very city of refuge—that is, if he can once accept ne 
fundamental dogma; otherwise, I do not see how he can escape the 
other alternative of refusing all human aid, and of speaking face totic cal 
God. Now say what you may of the doctrine of Apostolic succession, j 
forms no portion of the creed of the Church of England. The ps ha 
that Church are men, and yet, according to the ordination cartes 4 = 
have been “ called” by the Holy Ghost, and are invested by the Bishop wid 
the terrible and responsible authority of forgiving sins.” This doctrine ; 
stated in as many words, and the power is conveyed by the imposition of 
hands. Was there ever such g mockery? The young priest is told that 
he has the power of absolution, and he is forbidden to exercise it 


excep 
asserting, what everybody knows, that the Deity does ie pus 
priest is, therefore, powerless, for, most assuredly, I that, with the 


exception of the High Church section, no clergyman would dare to teach 
that he is clothed with any power beyond that possessed by the humblest 
member of his congregation. Hence, we are all im a false position. Why 
not openly acknowledge the fact, instead of aiming at a fatal compromise 
between the two extremes ? 

: . November 27, 18—, 

It was decided the other day by high legal authorities—only think of 

judges, not bishops, deciding points of doctrine—that the Church of Eng- 
and does not believe in baptismal regeneration. And yet the liturgi 
services directly assert the contrary. At least, whenever I baptised or 
christened children, I said, ‘ Seeing that this child is regenerate.” 
practical effect is that baptism is a fashion, and, as a rule, the parents and 
= have no more faith in the spiritual effects of that ceremony than 
oltaire or Rousseau had. Except that it assists the registry in establishi 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of a child, I know as a fact that very few 
ersons believe that it serves any purpose in the world. High Ch 
old a contrary opinion, and in this, as in many other respects, they are the 
only consistent men in the Church of England. Another consequence is, 
that many clergymen of the Evangelical school, are placed in a very fale 
osition. Here is one instance. To-day I was sent for to burya child. 
The appointed hour was four o'clock. It had been a thick, ery day, and 
towards the afternoon a drizzling rain had set in. I waited for three hours 
at the church. It was not till seven o’clock that the sexton told me that the 
people had come. * * * * An old hag—a hired mourner—came into 
register the child. I went into the desk to read the first portion of the 
service, and saw, besides the clerk and myself, two persons in the church, 
One was the old hag whom I have mentioned, the other a counterpart of 
herself. The dull flickering of half a dozen gas-lamps spread an 
glare, and my voice echoed mournfully through the aisles and galleries. 
went out into the churchyard, and saw, to my intense horror and disgust, 
that these two creatures had brought the child to be buried in a candle-boz. 
* * * * Had I obeyed the ritual, I should have asked if the;child had been 
baptised. I felt certain that it had not, and if I had asked the question | 
must have refused to have performed the service. I learnt, afterwards, that 
the child had been still-born. It was brought, not to be buried, but to be 
registered, in order that the parents might receive their wretched mite from 
a burial club! To this alternative are we reduced. We must either vio- 
late our professed belief, or countenance a fraud. In early times it was 
different. Christians believed in the reality of the Sacrament, and the 
whole system was harmonious. Now all is discord, confusion, 
unbelief. Religion has degenerated into a fashion.* * * * 

I find that very few persons think it necessary to partake of the Holy 
Communion. This shows that the religion of the Church of England has lost 
its vitality. It is impossible to conceal the fact that belief in the commum- 
cation of spiritual influences is fast dying away. The second t Is 
administered in this parish about fifteen times in the year! The congrega- 
tion ought to number about 1500; out of these there are, in scarcely 
a hundred communicants. I know that this is an exceptional case. In 
many churches the Sacrament is administered more frequently, and the 
communicants are more numerous—but, as a rule, there is an obvious want 
of faith in sacramental efficacy. And yet, as it seems to me, mgs 
this Sacrament is the only test by which one can decide whether there 1s aay 
living faith in the whole Church system.* * * * 

Is it true or false that the millions of people who never enter & place of vt 
ship are condemned to eternal perdition? If true, what a fearful doctrine! 
false, why is it perpetually taught? ‘The other day I went from door to 
door through one of the most wretched districts in the town. As a clergy, 
man of the Established Church it was my duty to inquire into ok” 
condition of every soul in my parish. Here is a scene I witn : ot 
room, about eight feet square, I found four women and a man; one 
the women was lying, half-dressed and in a drunken sleep, upon # filthy 
bed, the others were lounging about on chairs. A “dirty” fire was smo A 
ing in the grate, near which the man sat with a short pipe in his mouth. 
torn hat was crushed down upon the back of his head ; his eyes were por 
shot with drink; there could be no mistake about the matter, he was — 
in the very lowest depths of animal de; tion. The women ma 
with a bewildered stare, the man turned round as soon as I entered, wast 
shall never forget the intensity of hate with which he eyed me. He 





out into a volley of imprecations, and frantically ordered me to leave bis 
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is time, a crowd of idlers had made their way into the room | palaces, contribute greatly to the effect of the picture, being oo mene as 








mace nee chat, if I viel ded to the brute, my influence would be | to suit the various gradations of distance. In other scenes care was 


p, and by dint of a little patience, and a few kind | @pparent. A moon, for instance, was a mere circular hole, through which 
gone for ever a re a not open my sy on the subject of reli-| #mazed spectators could discern the tops of masts and another moon, be- 
‘aterview ended in my obtaining leave to visit him again. longing to the scene at the back. t : 
gion, and our was the type of an enormous class of persons in the district. ‘The views on the Danube and in the Black Sea are of unequal merit. 
Now, this ies that, as a clergyman, I could not approach them. In Among the best were those taken from the sketches of the now famous 
It was very b7 Satiees ‘identified with priestcraft, tyranny, and covetous- | Lieutenant Montague O'Reilly, of the Retribution. 
It had no relation with the wants and sufferings of humanity. A 
ysefal in his way, he “could make all it right” on a death-bed, | ‘ THEATRES. — 
rhe cold solve no problem of social life. I soon discovered, however, | Tuts is not the weather for theatres ; that is obvious. Yet the theatres fill ; 
ms I addressed such persons on purely human grounds, when I came | and we cannot accept the a of the closing of Drury Laxe —that it 
that when them—as one suffering in some respects like themselves—at all is too hot. While the Spanish dancers retain sufficient elasticity and energy 
wo speak 0 willing to heal their wounds—my words found ready accept-| to gratify the crowded and enlightened HAYMARKET (strongly condemni 
Where then, in truth, is my congregation? Is it among the, the lower orders at the Crystax Parace for their want of appreciation o 
undreds only who appear in Sunday costumes in the Church, or ar t) with their agreeable contortions, surely singers can go on singing. 
h the outlaws of society, who make up the heathendom of Christian Singers do: at Covent Garpen the season is still in full glory ; and even at 
among that Iam to deliver my message? My sympathies are with the Drury Lang, on Tuesday (when the heat was the greatest of the week), 
ager pore far more than with that other class who seem to tell me, | Sims Reeves contrived to obtain a success, which was an event, in Mas- 
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and | sani 
, take care of themselves. H. | saniello. 
y every look, that they can | At the Haymarket, Mr. Buckstone is even bringing out new pieces; and 
== ; | Stirling Coyne’s well-concealed French adaptation —“* The Old Chateau ; or” — 
Che Siri ij something to the same effect—constitutes a pretty drama, so far successful 
a | as, with the Madrid troupe, to bring a run of fortune to the house. Mr. 





Coyne brings out business-like, playable plays; and this is one of his best. 
DIORAMA OF THE WAR. | Two women in love with one man-—that is always a good basis for a plot ; 
To some extent the efforts that have been made, at the Gauvery or I:tus- | and Mr. Buckstone is thrown in as the funny Frenchman—characteristically 
qparioy, to keep wu with the moving scenes of the war, have altered the comic, and patriotically unlike. . 
of the exhibition. We no longer have that gliding succession of At the Lyceum, Mr. C. Mathews has taken his benefit ; to the “ resources” 
scenic effects endeared to us by well-approved custom; the views are now given of the occasion his brother managers contributing effective aid, indicating 
sbruptly ; the curtain descends upon each separate picture, and then there is | kindness in them, and suggesting to the public something honourable to him. 
often a long, but seldom a lucid interval, during which the literary gentle- If he will but burn his ships behind him—we except the ship which went 
man talks balder M‘Culloch than a literary gentleman should. The latest down so well two seasons ago in the Dames de la Halle—there is, now, a 
additions are views in the Baltic, showing Napier’s fleet in Wingo Sound, great theatrical career before him. 
the French fleet in Kiel Bay, the cutting out affair at Eckness, and other) Grisi takes her benefit on the 7th of August. A theatre large enough to 
interesting objects and incidents. These views are shown and explained at hold the whole “ musical public” ought to be built for the occasion. In- 
the commencement. Then come the views of St. Petersburg and Vienna, deed, if any of us could realise that the “ farewell” is final, there would be 
the first of which is one of the most beauti/ul pictures to be seen in London. something like a national “movement” to bid cher a grand good-by. She 
It shows thecity by moonlight, across the Neva, which is frozen and covered is rich enough, and wants no “testimonial ;” a national bouquet would be 

















: : e lights on the quay, and in the many windows of the inconvenient—what then could be done? Ww. 
with skaters — quay m 
Emperor Nicuoias.—‘ Here stands forward an | languor has been very great. Consols have altered very | BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
THE Nrted and spurred and starred, with crosses and little during the week; they are firm, and that is all t hat | Cc P 
sgaminbte st every button-hole, pe dye people that can be said—shares washer weaker. seis onl (CLOSING PRicEs.) 
: ti . .- | Mines, as far as purchasing and selling shares, are a —_ POE PLS ay an 
he is sent expressly by the Almighty to protect certain holy | jetter. Peninsulaand San Fernando, Linares, and all mines Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur.\Frid. 


places a thousand miles from his dominions; and to whip | connected with Spain, have greatly fallen, considering the | 


























in holy women, because their holiness was not cut out | unsettled state of that country. But the absence of all | Foe Sok... a7 = om = = = “925 
and stitched and flounced and embroidered according to his basiness is very manitest in the Stock Exchange ; and great | 3 a Gent. Gen, oar 924 924 | 933 | 98 2 
pattern; and to tear little children from the knee and from poner A ek, pee wis Gade tr ke tae Consols for Account 924 924 923 oot 
the spelling-book of their fathers; and to drag, between the Cites | per Comt. Aa. -.. 93¢. 93 | 92% 93)! 93% 
bars of harrows on wheels, the wife who implored permission | “Markets are rather firmer this afternoon. Consols close | NW 38 per Cents...) ..... | sree | sevsee | sessee | conse | connns 
to follow her chained husband to the mines of far Siberia. at 924—92§ for account. | Long Ans. 1860....... eG Fes 4649-16 4 zr 

n 4 a ey sate India Stock............ 224 «(224 | ...... | 225 | 222 bab est 
Prussian prosers would teach us that most of what is heroic, —_ Ditto Bonds, £1600 | ‘sp | 
in ancient history is mere fable. Be it so: but here are Consols, 924, 925 ; Caledonian, 634,633; Chester and Holy- | Ditto: under 10001 | | sp! sooeee ‘Sp ‘Sp 

: : e mediwval: facts | bead, 154, 163; Eastern Counties, 17}, 183; Edinburgh and | po an sienna | we 
authentic facts, not of the ancient or the medieval; * edb adv pO: a } | Ex. Bills, £1000...... 1d par 1d 2p’ par! 3p 
ih thoments | a feng ;  heawka Glasgow, 64, 66; Great Western, 79}, 79}; Lancashire and | Ditto, £500 ld 1 ld 3 } 

- s have witnessed and have borne; heroic | Yorkshire, 674, 67%; London, Brighton, and South Coast, neta | 5 an a 2c) i! te 
facts, if the word heroic be not deroga- tory from the dig-| 107, 108 x. d.; London and North-Western, 1033, 106}; | '*'® Smal .. =? P P vi! 5? 
ps jl God's peculiarly appointed His deeds are legitimate, | London and South-Western, 84, 85; Midland, 67, 674; North | 

somewhat more: a word against them, even here in Staffordshire, te | =. ‘ — wan, Se b roam FOREIGN FUNDS. 
: seinen impiety !"—— | hampton, 32, 34; Scottish Cen: 8, 93,95; Sou a +] re , 
ean revolution and verges on impiety! 64}, 642; South Wales, 353, 36]; York, enue, gad | (Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
Ldture chmtote OSE Berwick, 7% 78; York end North Midiand, 58, 56; Ante | TuHurRspay EVENING.) 
a werp and Rotterdam, 4, 33 dis.; East Indian, 14, 2 pm.;| Brazilian Bonds .......... 99} | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. _ Luxembourg, constituted, 34 33; Madras, dis., 4 pm.; Namur | Breton Avros oper Gents. | Gat ee 5 a 
i Liege (with interest), 74,8; Northe hen $s ; 
BIRTHS. aud Liege (with interest), 74,8; Northern of France, 324, | Chilian 3 per Cents....... Russian 4} per Gen 


324; Paris and Lyons, 173,17j pm.; Paris and Orleans, 45, | 5 ‘ 02 | . ef. 18 
CAMPBELL.—July, 23, at Ramsgate, the wife of Lieutenant- | 47; Paris and Rouen, 40, 42; uen and Havre, 22}, 234; | _—* Dye bd - Sonish Goonsiten Cone: = 











Campbell, eighty-seventh Royal Irish Fusiliers: a | Paris and Strasbourg 314, 312; Sambre and Meuse, 8}, 9; | Mexican 3 

g - a a , I » SH, 93 | 3 5 per Cents. ... 245 of Coup. not fun. ...... 

son. West Flanders, 3$, 44; Western of France, 5, 6 pm.; Aqua ‘ c f - 

CHAMBERS.—July 24, at 7,Great Cumberland-street, Hyde- | Frias, 3, 1; Imperial Brazil, 33, 4; St. John del Hoy, 26, 28; | ww tig version 243 Venezuela ita 91 
park, the wife of jomas Chambers, Esq., M.P.; a son. National Brazilian, 24,5; Colonial Gold, 4, 3; Fortuna, 4, | portuguese 4 per Cents. Dutch 24 per Cents....... 
GRAINGER—July 25, at Oulton Rectory, Lowestoft, the | § pm.; Linares 9, 10; New Linares, §, € dis.; San Fernando, | Portuguese 5 p. Cents. |. | Dutch4per Cent. Certif rt 
wife of the Rev. John Grainger, of Eton College: a son. #, + dis.; Nouveau Monde, $, §; Pontgibeaud, 16, 17; | en At - 

lo —July 22, at 21, Wilton-crescent, the wife of | United Mexican 34, 4; Peninsula, },4 pm.; Australasian, | 


, M.P.; a daughter. 83, 85; Oriental Bank, 45, 47; Bank of Australia, 20}, 21; | PERA COMI U ST. JAMES’S 
= Ney —vely 22, at Edinburgh, Lady Elizabeth Ro- | Union of Australia, @., 69 x _— —- ae, | DOOR 
. i 45,46; Peel River, ¢, 3 dis.; North British Australian n | . 
‘ ala at 104, Eaton-square, the wife of Henry | and Land, ¢ dis., par ; Scottish Australian Investment, 14, 1§ | Last two nights Madame Marie Cabel, appearances of 





» M.P.; a son. pm.; South Australian Land, 34, 36; Crystal Palace, 4 dis. Monday, July 31 itively for the last time), the popular 

ener MARRIAGES. - “opera at ins pialtans E LA GOURONNE. La Cate 

N—CASTLEMAINE.—July 25, at St. Anne’ CORN MARKET. rina, Madame Marie Cabel. P 5 

Church, Dublin, Samuel ate vey EF —— ‘ = The Director of the Opera Comique at the St. James’s 
Sir Robert rt., of Belvoir-park, County Down. Mark Lane, Friday Evening, July 28. | Theatre, and of the Theatre Lyrique, Paris, respect 


Ba = 
to Florinda, eldest d »} »maine .. | THERE is now amuch firmer feeling iu the trade, and a fair | announces that the Last Performance of Madame Marie 
drum Castle, — oe ee jase Caeaaanine, of Boy retail demaud for Wheat at 2s. ever the lowest prices takeu | Cabel and his Company will take place on Wednesday next, 
BUCKLEY—STIRLING.—July 25, at Abergavenny. the | 0" Monday. Oats are 1s. lower, but there is less ree August 2, on which occasion Madame Marie Cabel w 
Rev. W. Louis Buckley B.A, to Anne Henrietta, eldest | to sell. Barley remains pgm ry demaid being | appear (for the last wae in Donizetti’s popular Opera of 
ter of the late Captain George Stirling. and niece of moderate. The decline in the value of Wheat is about 5s.| LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. Madame Cabel will on that 
1 Stirling, of Renton and Glorat, Bart. | per quarter throughout England. On Monday, the con- | occasion introduce the celebrated trio of the To oe 
CARLETON—HOBHOUSE.— July 27 at St. George’s, Hano- | tinuance of fine weather created a panic, which lasted| Boxes and Stalls at the Box-oifice, and at Mr. Mitchell’s 
ver-square, Lieut.-Colonel Carleton, Coldstream Guards, | during most of the day, but’towards the close of the market | Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 
tothe Honourable Charlotte Hobhouse, eldest daughter | more disposition for business was exhibited by buyers and | 
of Lord Broughton. ’ less inclination to sell by holders, and on Wednesday the PERA COMIQUE ST JAMES’S 
DEATHS same feeling was again apparent, being strengthened by the | é Us . 5 ° 
CORRY.~J, 4 ss reports from several leading country markets, THEATRE. The Director of the Opera mg 
duly 23, at 56, Eaton-place, Lady Mary Emma| ‘The French markets remain about the same as last week. | the St. James’s Theatre, and of the Theatre Lyriq 
Corry, second daughter of the late Earl of Belmore, In the Baltic districts prices are unaltered, and the harvest | respectfully announces the last performance of 
P : : 
is progressing favourably. Indian Corn.—Two cargoes of MARIE CABEL and his Company will take piace on Wed- 








n. 

uA¥DON at 25, at 8, Henstridge-villas, St. John’s- Egyptian sold at 25s., cost, freight, andinsurance. In Beans nesday next, August 2, on which occasion Cabel 
—_ » widow of the late B. R. Haydon, aged sixty- | and Barley nothing doing. By advices from Archangel to | will appear for the last time in the popular of LA 
SOUTHEY.—y i2th inst. (new style), it appears that only 24,439 chetwerts FILLE DU REGIMENT. Madame Cabel will on that 

ou. uly 20, at Buckland, Lymington, Caroline, | (17,526 qrs. of Oats have been’shipped to that date, and as | occasion introduce the celebrated Trio of the TORREADO 

Widow of Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. shipments must cease on the 3ist inst., there is not | “Ah! vous dirai-je Maman!” assisted by M. iis 
———— SC time for any great quantity more to be loaded, especially as | and M. Legrand, in addition to the French national air, 
+ . « Oats are the least valuable of any Archangel produce, and | “ Partant Pour La Syrie,” and will also sing a couplet of the 
Commerci al Sin | fj will therefore have to give way to other articles. It may be | National Anthem “God Save the Queen !” 
~ . | 


the kind per- 
seful to k that the importations of Oats from abroad | mission of Frederick Gye, Esq., director of the Royal Ttalian 
| this yur ave’ enssohed these of last by 200,000 qrs., and | Opera, Covent Garden, a favourite Divertissement, by the 
MONE 2 | that almost the entire excess has come to London. This in- | principal Artistes of that establishment, will be 
Y¥ MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGEN CE | crease amounts to about 50 per cent. on the importations of | during the evening. The Director respectfully solicits the 
. | 1853. The stock of Oats here is certainly not very much | honour and favour of the subscribers, and the public pa- 
Ciiteine, Friday Evening, July 28, 1854. | larger than usual at this conecm, and wit : J. me wename, on i cocasion af this 
trem i | of supplies from the North of Europe as indicated, xes and Sta’ attractive final 
Wood races, have. e heat during the past week, or Good- pone aoa mg where Oats are to come from to make u | may be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
the had any effect upon the money market and P 
Speculators, we decline to decide, but most assuredly the | the Russian deficiency for the next three months. | Bond-street, and at the Box Office of the Theatre. 


| 
! 
: 
f 
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RIAL OLYMPIC THEATRE 





‘Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
week but one of the Season, 
On Monday, July Sist,and during the week 
“TO OBLIGE BENSON.” 
Mr. Benson, (= Barrister), Mr. pon i 
down, (his Friend) Mr. . # 
of Mr. Benson), 
Marston; Mrs son, 
_ After which the Comic Drama of 
THE FIRST NIGHT! 
Rabie rions Dated, (a Posddintes), Bn Alived 


tho——— Theatre, Leslie; The 

Manager, Me ie Franks; The Author, ~——S Harwood : 
Mr. Fitzurse, Mr. Vincent; Rose Dufard, Miss P. ; 
Arrabelia Fortheringay, Miss. Emily 

To conclude with 

T WANDERING MINS’ 

Mr. Crinoum, Mr. J.H. White; Mr. Mr. ni 
wood Carol, Mr. Vincent; 
Mr. FP. ; Mrs. Crinoum, Miss Stevens; Julia, 


Marston ; Pores, Miss K. Turner. 





p= OFF TBA.—The REDUCTION 1 


TEA DUTY, and the easy state of tho Tea- 
taemeceee. 
2s. 8d., 2s. 1 3s. 
oe en, 30. Od. be. td, ond $0.08. 


_ Coffees = 2d. ine 3a. 
The Best st Mocha a ond ‘the Best West India Coffee 1s. 4d. 

eight m Tae Teas, rie ons, our oun a — 
val of Wo, or up bE in England, if to the 
» Tea Merchants, 8, King 


HILLIPS and CO 
Wilicorstrest’ City, London. 
A general price-current sent free on application. 





NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 
PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TRA. 





—In our usual practice of always being 
FIRST to vo the Public the full ADVANTAGE of every 
— ON in the value of our we have at once 

lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the 
REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as 
we are concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- 
nefit of tinis act of the Government. i. 
8. 
The Best Pekoe Con 8 8 the pound. 
Strong Breakfast dit 3 0 0 
ye ae — = Gelsestoen : : Fs 
olee Gunpowder ...... 20 
Finest Yo Hyson ...... 44 ” 
Good Plantation Coffee ..... 10 os 
Cuba, Jamaica or Costa Rica ...... 14 ” 
Choice old Mochay.................c0008 16 ” 
The Best Homeopathic Cocoa...... 10 


For the convenience of om numerous customers, we ro- 
be the finest West India and Sugars at market 
prices. 

All goods delivered by our own vans, freeof charge, within 
eight miles of Lond on Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are ot carriage free, to any 
part of England. 

CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 
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HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
P en = F KINGDOM igh 8. BUR- 
VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
ee : the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron byt 
ldren’s Cots (with appoints 
and hg —— a. Sens Som 17s. Od. 
Portable F Bedsteads, from Patent Tron 
ae, fitted with | ag ‘ointe 2 xa | patent ——— 
rom 2is.; and Cots, from Zils. each. 
mental Tron and Brass Bedsteads, ae ny ed 


19s. to 134. 138, 
APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 


TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, 
4 ha 2 unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 





no’ 
New Oval or ae Gust 
set of t from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
tto, Iron ditto from 13s. -_ to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape ditto fiom 7s. 6d. 


Round and Gothic waiter, cake and bread baskets, equally 


ATHSand TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WAR The Stock of cach is at once the 
a mp aud most varied ever submitted to the public, 
pro roportionate with those that have 

tended tc to aaie is establishment the most distinguished in 
in this country. Porta’ howers, 78. 6d.; Pillow Showers, 
3, to 54.; Nursery 13s. 6d. to 32s. ; Sponging, 15s. to 32s,; 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hat and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths,— 
Toilette Ware in great variety from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all quemnnieeing entire of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL PURNISHI 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and 

wares, iron and brass teads) 80 arranged and | 


their selections. 
alogues, with engravi sent (per post) free. The 
returned for every article not approved of. 
XFORD-STREBT (corner of Newman-street) ; 
1,25 and 3, NEWMAN-STREBT ; and 4 and 5, PER 
E 


ay 
my 
Y’S- 


STAYS SUPERSEDED. 


G REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BC- 
DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce 
deformity, and implant disease. Curvature of la ocien. 
consumption, and a host of evilsarise from their use. MAR- 
TIN’S ELASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
at the same time furnishing a ient support, and im- 


parting to the figure that natural elegauce, which is quite 
mpossible under the pressure which is the great aim, as 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time 


and patience of the wearer are , by a simple fas- 
tening in frout, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 


sent by 
“To Rr cal only of the Inventors and Manufacturers, 
E. and BE. H. MARTIN, 304, New Oxford-street. 


A Prospectus, &c., on receipt of a stamp. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FoR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LoFFODEN 
Istus, NorwAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYsIs. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FoR Con- 
sumpTIoN, Broncuitts, Asruma, Gout, Curontc Rurv- 
MATISM, AND ALL ScroruLous Diseases. 

Approved of and recommended by BErzetivs, Ligsie, 
Wornuter, JonaTHaN PEREIRA, FoUQUIER, and numerous 
other eminent medical men and scientific chemists in 





Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of 
um and the Netherlonds 


almost entireby augeend all other kinds on the Con- 


\ LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 7 iy 
SPOONS’ Bremey NFECTIONERY. M iA 
LADE, JAMS, JELLIES, &c. (which gained the Pris 
Medal’ of 1851). ay be had of all Grocers; w 
london ~ pot Co., 66, Queen-street , C 





Malt Tax, addition of 50 per Cent. 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 


| og BROTHERS and 00. take tee 


of announcing that the 
in cask and bottle, an am su 
with all its acoustomed 
colour, and WITHOUT ANY 
3, St. James’s-street, London. 


BASS S PALE vi 
flavour and d icacy of 
VANCE IN PRICE” 





ie MOST CERTAIN PREVENTION 


The ‘extraordinary wer of this Disinfecti d Purify- 
Agent is now eelmowledged, ana the i. rong bane 


Unlike the action af ll and 











HE CHOL 
CREWS’S DISIN Borne FLUID. the 
ieee Ga ae and strongest Chitride 
ay es ee —s, by all 

Wharf, Mile-end, London, . Ces 


“ 4 was ouer the v 


inent, in consequence of its proved superior power and effi- 
a acure much more > rapidly. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of k, volatile acid, and the 
elements of the e—in short, all its most.active and essen- 
tial principles—in la: _—_ uantities than the pale oils made 
in England and New ~ land, deprived mainly of these by 
their mode at aration. 

A pam r. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon 
its su irections for use, cases in which it has been 
preseribed th the greatest effect, will be forwarded gratis 
on application. 

The subjoined testimonial of the late Dr. JonaTHan 
PEREIRA, Professor at the University of London, author = | 
“The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” is | 
selected from innumerable others from medical and sc lew | 
tific men of the highest distinction — 


“My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, when } 
had the pleasure of secing = in London, that you were 
interested commercially iu Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting | 
that the Author of the best analysis and investi 
the properties of this Oil should himself be the 
this Legersant medicine. 
I feel, however, some diffidence in ven’ 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil oil 
of which you gave me a sample; because I en that no one 
can be beiter, few so well, acquainted with the 
and chemical properties of this medicine as yoursel 
1 oPat as the highest authority on the my 
aioe ty have no hesitation — the propriety | 
ding to your application. The oil which you gave | 
finest quality, whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and 
Lam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be 


crit 


ions into 
urveyor oi | 


to fulfil your 


proc’ 
“With | my best wishes for your success, believe me, my | 
dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours 
(Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA. 
Fe ie de hk London, April 16, 1851. 


Sold WHOLESALE ‘tnd Renae, in pettion, labelled with 
Dr. ~~ "s stam eer 
SAR, RFO. Ora 77, Strand, 


Sole © Es meni Agents for the United Kingdom and 
British Possessions, and by all respectable an and 
of Med. zines in 


Vendors of ‘Lown and Country, at the follow: 
try ing 


i~ 
TMPERIAL MEASURE. 








Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 


TEAM to ANDI 
~ A, OHINa, wi 


The Pen 


Steam: carryii Majesty s mails and 
ers, 
“et a Sonthecepten 1 for oe 

lows :— 





s 

eet, ADEN CEYLON, MADRAS, CaALcUTT, 

PORE, and HONG KONG. on the 4th 

a ADELA IDE, PORT PH 
ingat BATAVIA), on the ates every form 
next departure, Ah September. RIA 

or 
the rVIGO, OPORTO, LI ssiaiae set 

for SBON, SO 
on the 7th, 17th, and 2th of month. 

MARSEILLES to MALTA. rte : 
Steam-ships VALE 


TTA and VE 
MARSEILLES to MALTA ou Tes are da 
month (in connexion with 
4thand 20th of the — 
For further atuneiion, and tariffs 
rates of b and freight te, 


Le ag ers 28, Le -street, fet a eee 


& “ ee 
FreReQuent TRA\ ELLERS 
SURE against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 3” 
YEAR, for terms of YEARS, or for the Whole of LI 
applieation to the Booking Clerks at the Prinei ie 
Stations, and at the Offices of the Rartway Railway 
AsSURANCE ComPany, 3, OLD Broa — 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, VIAN, Serta, 











G ~ 7 


japa 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make | BLLLS at 30 days’ sight upon =e sane ae au! 
wwe me 








| the most effective invention 1 A 


O UTH AUSTRALIAN 
S COMPANY. | BANKING 
Tucorporated by Royal Charter, 1g¢y. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERSof 


laide. The exchange on sums above 
mium or of two 


the 10th 
e 10t Southam at nd 





per cen 
South Australia negotiated, and ville 
Apply at the Company's Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM Bow 
London, July, 18544 MOT. Henge, 











ITALIAN AND PRENCH LANGUAGES. 
N R, ARRIVABENE, D.LL, from the 


University of Padua, who has been 
London for three years, gives private lessons in 
French at his own house, or at the house of his He 
also attends Schools both in town and the Wr. 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and 


Talend 





the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoreghiy omigee 
hend his lessons. 

Apply by a to Mr. ARRIVA BENE, No.4 St Michael’ 
place, Brom » 





RYST AL “PA LACE, MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENT COURT.—Mr. Wa. REA has the hovour 
to announce to the a = hee ben a 


Saturday, perform a series of composi! on the pat 
Repetition Grand Cot Pianoforte. Manufactured and 
Exhibited by MESSRS. LEVESQUE, BDMBADES, ad 


CO., of 40, Cheapside. To commence at Three o'clock. 











4 
ELASTIC STOCKI E VELNS—Thew 
adapted for giving adequate sup) 
Instructions for measurement and amy on Apllatiee sod 
possess the largest and ch variety of 
sel ot, pe 
cases, fancy —— pearl and 


XL ASTIC. SUPPORTING BELIS, of 
the same beautiful fabric as POPE and PLANTE'S 
NGS for VARICOS. 
for ladies’ use, before and after accouc ot, 
LIGHTNESS—a point little — —e vin the 
tively clumsy qoumbvanees and fabri therto engbyet 
the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, Pope aud 
Plante, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 
AUTVOYE’ S WEDDING and rl 
DAY PRESENTS.—This Establishment is 
oicest va 
a — Thee jocks, brome and inexper 
of jewellery, wate’ e 4 n 
maché, &c., man: which are admirably a 
sents; and, frou the already well known — 





of Messrs. Futvoye’s w e t from this 
| Establishment, they are caatiall to yy 
manship, combined with moderate c Se 4 


scarcely necessary to state, cat only be efecid in 


Retail, 154, ent-street, corner of 
sale and Bxport leochounn, cornet ot Sime aedt + 54, Rue 
e vo 


MIlustrated extalogwes sent free on application. 


—————— 


APTAIN BAILEY having restored him- 
self and mony others to a Health ott oe 
send free, 





of suffering from ty and nl 
anxious to make kuown the means of 


on receipt of an addressed stamped en envelope, copy of he 


| prescription used. 
| 


153, Piccadilly. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


2 MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
_* by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemet ey 


e curative its 
Hernia. The use of a steel sp "itlage bang ope rs 
wea Ane tae seme not resisting power 
t ile the requ 
the See! Main Pad Patent Lever, rien 
ease and closeness that it cannot be - 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circu 
the Truss (which — fail , — Torwarded by ic 
the circumference 0! body, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN v WHITE, 
Piccadilly, London. ieee pee te yor ¥ 

Gs, 
ELASTIC sroceinas. 5 J xh aa 








bil 


COSE VEINS 
&e. 
LING of the ‘ines, arent Oe aoe a= on fire a8 


“as oy rice from 7s, 6d. to 16s, Postage, 64 
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‘Just published, price 6d., | 


E SMOKE QUESTION SIMPLI- 
FIED. Beings Lectyre on the Preventionof Smoke, | 
before the United Service Institution, at the re- 
ed Mie Council, by ‘t. SYMES PRIDEAUX, ESQ, 
of the “Treatise on Economy of Fuel” (in V eale's| 
). ce of THE SMOKE PREVENTION | 
NY, 8 at ing. cross, opposite the Admiralty, and by | 

Come WAL, 69, High Holborn. 





SMOKE PREVENTION COM- 

PANY, 32, CHARING-CROSS. — Prideaux’s Self- 
Valves, applicable to every deseription of furnace.— | 
closing ho are dissatisfied with the imperfect prevention 
Parties w waste of Fuel, diminution of Steam, or delay in | 
of Smoke, 3 proecss, caused by injudicious schemes. may 
pe references at the offices of the Company, which will | 
~ them to satisfy themselves of the sterling character | 
enable value of this invention. N.B. The Valve has 
and great as admirably adapted for brewers’ coppers and 
pee ovens as for steam boilers. A month’s trial allowed. 


ee ——— — 
HE SMOKE PREVENTION COM- 
PANY, 32, CHARING-CROSS. — Prideaux’s Self. 
Josing Valves, applicable to every deseription of furnace.— 
Extensive experience has shown the action of these Valves 
tobe so perfect as to leave nothing to be desired. Not only 
do they entirely ent Smoke, but they do so with benefit 
to the action of the furnace in every point of view, boiling 
coppers, heating ovens, or getting up steam quicker, and 
saving from 10 10 Wpercent. of fuel. Inno instance have 
the Company ever received a complaint of having impaired 
the action of a furnace. N.B. One year’s saving of fuel 
accepted in lieu of any payment for royalty. 


ONDON AND SUBURBAN FREE. 
HOLD. LAND AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Offices, 70, FENCHURCH-STREET, CITY. 

Shares, 30/.; Entrance Fee,1s.; Monthly Subscription, 4s. 
Wednesday, August 2nd, 1854,a PUBLIC MEETING 
of ibis Society will be held at the British School Rooms, 

Denmark-street, Pentonville. The Chair will be taken at 

gelock. James Taylor, Esq., Junior, of Birmingham, 
ane bg the proceedings. 
i 








Thirt: ts to Allotments will be balloted for, 
and be given by rotation. 
Paid-up Shares entitled to choose without being balloted 


r. 
Mr the Shares drawn at this Ballot will be entitled to 
choose from the Hornsey Estate, just purchased. 

Te Neiingen send, jow-road, and Plaistow Estates will 
be alloted on Monday, the 7th August, commencing at Six 
‘clock 6 


uses, and every information may 
daily between 10 and 4 o'clock. 
TAYLOR, Manager. 





Shares, rules, 
be obtained at the 
Barts OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Pall-mall Bast, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
falgar-square, London. 
Established May, 1844. 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Juty, and for 
the convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be 
received at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country 

without expense. , 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses sent free on application. 





T a Y TRY ry 
HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR.—The 
immediate object of this Institution is, to commence 
an Organised System of Supply for agreat variety of articles | 
of consumption, with a public guarantee for their quality, 
feusineness, fair price, measure, &c. It is hoped thus, within 
el oe the agency, to make the operation of supply a 
Service, not speculative, but regularly and 


sufficiently remunerative, and at the same time to relieve the 
and uncertainty arising from the impostures 
an practised by unscrupulous merehants 

can only be secured by making it the 


object of atrust, governed by persons : j 
of persons of acknowledged 
character, Seitered in detail only by such oy 
al. é profits applied to the benefit 
ofthe acer of the Institution, and of those who supply 
vation, pee limited, so as to allow only fair remune- 
ato lus proeceds to be applied to such public 
‘ae a fair claim on the profits of distribution. 
om would be Provident Associations of persons 
connected commerce or any branch of industry, also 


Ml of a pacific character for securing the due 
ol Se eercete n trade, manufactures, or agriculture, 
to, with relations of profits, labour, capital, skill, 


pee to all classes, or for equalising the 
of labour n various departments. ™ hats 
the ra State of the plan the chief benefit offered 
the honest An any extreme cheapness, but a guarantee | 
be fairly obj eavour to supply the best article that can | 

| 


s 





z 


4 Kae aanese price, together with the conveni- 
of parties well acquainted with the best houses | 
be dificult tom in the city of ; London, but which may | 
it * Genuine, or in some cases to find at all, in 

is ponte also to give the ready-money 

tage is prompt payment. The system 
TI with the establishment, and ordering 
of m a bank, will be the most complete | 
doing business, and the most advantageous to | 
Persons who are desirous i i 

v s of entering further into 
ith a view to co-o ion, may communieate, by | 

St. André, originator of the concern, 


5 


access to articles which are easily 


Hil; 


F 


| 


os 


Universal Pu . 

rveyor is already in operation as a busi- 
concern. The eatabli ! ion as a busi 
ones entrusted to ite p——raee t undertakes to execute 


i 


card, and list of prices, apply to Mr. Wm: | 
Office of the Universal Posveser, 159, Fen- 


City, 


With Mons. J. L. 
ilhay-s Regent's. k, London, or with the Rev. | 
The ege, Oxford, one of the trustees. De 


Paice Havr-a-Crown. 
BENTLEYS MISCELLANY. 
for AUGUST, contains— 

Tue CaMPpaicns aGainst Russia, AND THE NEGOTIA- 

TIONS PENDING. 
CLoups AND SunsHine. By Cuarces Reapg, AvTHoR 
or “ CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE.” 
Mr. Fixey’s Visrr ro Skyu. CoMMUNICATED BY DaLTon 
INGOLDSBY. 
Harps ANR Misuars or A Tour in Evrops. By Grace 
GREENWOOD. 
LAMARTIN«’s HisroRICAL CHARACTERS. 
History or Cricket. By Epwarp JESSE. 
Van DE VeLpr's Assumep ReruTation oF De Saucy. 
Suores or THE BA.Tic. 
A TALE or My Lanpwapy. 
Tur NIGHTINGALE. 
Reviotous Lire rs tue East. 
Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington-street. 
k RASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
Price 2s. 6d. or by post 3s. contains: 
Tue Russtan Army. 
Haypon’s Picrure or Napoteon Music. 
* GLortous Jonn.’ 
GexeraL Bounce. Br trae Avursor or ‘ Digsy 
Granp.’ Cmaps. XV., XVI, and XVI, 
Tue AQUARIUM, 
A CHAPTER ON GOLF. 
PuoTrocrarnus From Russian Lire. 
Sxercugs or Campaicyine Lirs.—L Tas Srormiuxc 
or BADAJOS. 
NEGLECTED HEALTH. 
PoLiTics AND PRONUNCIAMENTOS OF SPAIN. 
London: Jomn W. Parker and Sor, West Strand. 


T® E DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAG- 
_GAZINE for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s, 

contains :— 

1. Who 1s TO CARRY ON THE QUEEN’s GOVERN- 

MENT ? 

2. TRANSCAUCASIA. 

3. My Broocn. 

4. Memorr or ApmM1raL Sir SAMUEL GREIG. 

5. A Vase or Livres. 

6. SoctaAL SKETCHES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
. Tue Former Wars or Russia AND TURKEY. 
8. Tue Biack SEA FLEETS. 
9. Haprievp’s Sourn AMBRICA. 
. Mosses upon GRAvVE-STONEs. 
11. Sie R. I. Murcutson’s Srturia. 
2. Tue Puvrauiry or Wor tps anp Sm !Davip 

BREWSTER. 

Dablin : Jamus M‘Giaswan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. 

Ws. S. Orr & Co., 3, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. 
Joun Menzies, Edinburgh. 


By ALrrep W. Cote. 





Part II. 


‘ew LBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


The August Number, containing an unusual Variety of 
important Matter, will be ready on the 31st. 


Also the August Number of 
AIS SWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
CnHapMawn and HaLt, 193, Piccadilly. 





TH ECLECTIC REVIEW for AUGUST, 
price 1s. 6d., contains: 
. Henry RoGErs. 
. DEARTHS AND INSECTs IN FRANCE. 
. Recent Poetry. 
ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 
ACCIDENTS LN Coat Mungs. 
Hiiu’s TRAVELS ON THE SHoREs OF THE BALTIC. 
. MemorIALs OF THE Lire or Mas. Opis. 
. Russtan NATIONALITIES. 
Review of the Month, &e. &e. 
Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


tm GO OD ee 


DIS 


On the first of August. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘THe PROSPECTIVE REVIEW.— 
_ No. XXXILX. A Quarterly Journal of Theology and 
Literature. 
CONTENTS: 
Arr. I. Hisrory or Latin CHRISTIANTTY. 
» LL ReceneRaTiIon. 
Ill. Lucrurgs on ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 
IV. Gray anp Mason. 
V. Lessinc's THEoLocy axp Tres. 
» VL Norrces or Recent Pusticattoxs. 
London: Joun Guarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Price One Shilling, 

r Rares NATIONAL MISCELLANY for 

AUGUST contains:—1. A New Street in London.— 
2. How I broke my first Quarantine.—3. Common Rooms 
and Commissioners.— 4. Old and New Paris (com 
5. Turkey and her Statesmen.—6. The Hungarian Insur- 
rection,—7. Half-an-hour with an Old Book.—8. War Cap- 
tives.—9. Talpa. 

At the Ofte, No, 1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 64. 
TERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 
its Nature and Treatment, with an 
Frauds that are ised by persons who 
, safe, and e cure of Nervous 
ran t. Bya MBER OF THE ROYALCOLLEGER 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: AyLorT and Co., 8, Paternester-row. 


‘Tas BROTHERHOOD OF THE RE- 


LIGLOUS LIFE. meets every Sunday Morning at 
eleven o'clock, at 21 B, Savile-row Regent-street. 


” 
” 








Exposition ofthe 
advertise the 





NEW TALE BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 31st instant will be published, price Lid., 
ART 52 of “HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
eoeninns te Weekly Portionsof“ HARD TIMES.” 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand; and Sold by alh 
Booksellers, and Newsveuders, 





MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW WORK. 

On Thursday, foolscap 8vo0, price Five Shillings, 
Tos NEMESIS OF POWER— Forms 
and Causes of Revolution. 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS 87. JOHN, 

Author of“ Isis,” “ There and Back Again,” &c. &e: 
London: Carmay and Han, 198, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 1 vol., pp. 190, price 2s., 
ANGERS TO ENGLAND of the Alli- 


ance with the Men of the Coup d’Etat, By VICTOR 
SCHOELCHER, of and Author 
of the “ History of the Crimes of the of ® 


TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 1 vol., 12mo, sewed, 222 pp., price 1s. 6d., 
TRE GOVERNING CLASSES of 
GREAT BRITATN. 
Political Portraits hy EDWARD M. WHITTY. 

“In this volume we have some exceedingly smart sketches 
of various public men.”—Church and State Gazette. 

“ These ee what the author terms the ‘ Govern- 

t 


ing Classes Britain’ are republished from the 
Leader Newspaper, aud form alittle Thesaurus of informa- 
tion of a iar and interesting character.”—Leeds Times. 


“ These lively sketches of living political characters are 
many of them adm , abways satiries! in spirit, 
and far-seeing in theirken. There are 
which Thackeray could hardly have done better.”—. 


paper-comment on 
we are not m r. 
a conspicuous one in the world of 
eee lites taal peta ae ee 
in considering i a self-gov country. Mr. 
seems to have no We know no pelt. 
tical writing of the dey showing a harder head, a more ruth- 
less frankness, than Mr. Whitty’s. Add to thisa great fund 
of political knowledge, and a power of witty expression.”— 
Commonwealth. 


TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d., or 38. by post, 
PROFESSOR WILSON : a Memorial and 
Estimate. 

By ONE OF HIS STUDENTS. 
With Porrrasr, 
From the last Picture, by Sir J. W. Gompox, P.R.S.A. 


Edinburgh : Jonn MENgziEs, 61 ‘and oe 
Dublin: J. M‘GLasnHayn. London: W. 8. Orr and Co. 





\7TOVELLO’S EDITION; CHERU- 
BINI’S TREATISE ON OCOUNTERPOINT AND 
FUGUE. Price 6s. 64. <= ty 7s.: being the 
first of the series of “ Novello’s for the Diffusion of 
Musical Knowledge.” 
J. A. Nove1o, London and New York. 





OVELLO’S SCHOOL ROUND- 
BOOK. 50 Rounds. Price 1s. 


NOVELLOs ANALYSIS OF VOCAL 
RUDIMENTS. Price 64. 
AWE 8S’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
2 vols., 35s.; Portraits, 16s. 
OVELLO’S CHEAP 8ro. ORA- 
TORIOS. (22 ready.) 
Catalogues gratis on seroien Dean-street, Soho, 





FB xCEtst08: Song. Words by LONG 
FELLOW, music by Miss M. LINDSEY. Finely 


Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
“The theme is ten and powerfully conceived. It is 
an exquisite lyric.” —See Eli *s Journal, Jume 17. 
London: RopsrrCocks andCo., New Burlington-strest, 
Music Publishers to the Queen. 

Writien and 


ADING AWAY: Song. 
composed by Miss ANNE FRICKER. 2s. 


“There is a touching sentiment in this song quite re 
moved from triteness. The air and the wo seem to 
matched.”—Eliza 


have been born together, so well are they 
Cook's Journal. 4 
RUTH in ABSENCE: Canzonet. Com- 
posed by EDMUND B. HARPER. Price 2s. 

“Isa most charming canzonet, and so captivated are we 
by it that we have been deaf to the wishes of a 
friend who has positively asked for it. The is 
—- must charm all who hear it."— 


AMILTON and the PIANO-FORTE 


Sixty-two large music folie Price 4s. Hamil- 
ton’s Modern —r— - for the. seth 

of Beethoven. Also, Hamilton’s Moders e— ~. 
Singing, large music folio, 5s. 





London: RoBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street 
and of al] Musicsellers and Booksellers. 
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Just published, in fop, 8vo, price 5s. 


Poet Rawrs intend INQUIRISS, i ina 
Series of Essays —- to illustrate the uence 


London: LonGMAN, -_ aon and Lonomans. 





In 16mo. price 2s 6d. cloth; or in 2 Parts, price 1s. each, 
AING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER 
OS EAND: ITALY end other, PARTS of re 
PURPA te the PRESENT CENTURY, First 
watand 66 of the Traveller’s Library. 
London: a saan Browy, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS—NEW EDITION. 


Just published, in 7 vols. 8vo, price 5. 5s. 
HRISTIANITY and MANKIND, their 
NNINGS and PROSPECTS. Or. By C. C J. 


BUNSEN DD. D..L. D.Ph. tion, cor- 
b remodelled, and extended, r an Hippolytus and his 
Age. 


*,* Second Edition of the us I 
ot Thre distinc works, which Fy = ghee 
follows :— 

1. HIPPOLYTUS and HIS AGE ; or, the Be- 
ginnings and Prospects of Christianity. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
30s. 


2. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of UNI- 
VERSAL HISTORY, applied to Language and Religion. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 1/. 13s. 


3. ANALECTA ANTE-NICAENA. 3 vols. 8vo. 
42s. 
London: LonGMAN, Brows, GREEN, and LoneMans. 


ies; 








In the Press. 


IRMILIAN; or the STUDENT of 
BADAJOZ. A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Fapor 
JONES. Un 

a STITUTES OF MBTAPHYAIC | 

eory of Knowing and Being, JAMES Fr. 

FERRIGE,. A.B., Oxon, Professor of Moral Phi osophy at St. 

MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S. 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOT- 


LAND. The Fifth ——— containing the Continua- 
tion of the “ Life of Mary Stuart 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 





‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR.” 
On the Sist inst. will be pubtigaet, price One Shilling, No. 11 
o 


HE NEWCOMES,” By W. M. 
by ey Author of co Vanity Fair.” “ Pen- 
dennis,” &c. &c. h Iiustrations by Ricwarp DoyLe. 
BRADBURY rook Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, price Half-a-Crown, 
WATERLOO COMMEMORATION 
for 1854. 
By MICHAEL JOSEPH BARRY. 
London: Wa. 8. Org and Co., Amen-corner; and JamMEs 
M‘Guasuan, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. 
NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


Part VII. for August, price 83d. 


¥ HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU- 
LAR LITERATURE, SCIENCK, and ARTS. 











Price 1s., cloth lettered, 
IRST BOOK of DRAWING. A New 


and much Improved Edition. 





Price 2s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


[pretloNnaBy of GERMAN SY- 
NONYMS. 





Price 1s. 6d. each, 


RAWING and PERSPECTIVE. 
el Books 16 to 18. This Series fis now completed in 18 





In three Books, price 2s. each, 


A BCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By 
ROBERT SCOTT BURN. 





In Three Books, price 1s. 6d. each, 
ECHANICAL DRAWING. 
By ROBERT SCOTT BURN. 
Price 1s., cloth 1 lettered, 


New and extended TO ARITMETIC. 
heey ane gna Edition; with Exercises on the 


Price 3s, 6d., cloth cloth let 
yet 5 Santaining the BUCOLICS and 
rs' th N 
vised edition ‘Virei'is a aere of the ones i om by 





On Monday, the Seventh of August, will be peiiehed, Cay *- gungay and wholly apie —ts One Wa 
HARD TIMES. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 

















Part VII. Price Eightpence Halfpenny. 


THE HOME COMPANION: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF POPULAR LITERATURE, CRITICISM, AND THE FINE ARTS, 








CONTENTS: 
No. 26. ‘ | No. 28. 


Gur pe Sr. Fiore. An Historical Romance. With an | CHAPTERS oN AnGLING.—IV. With an Illustration, 
Illustration. | THe Toms or Sr. Dents. 


7 | Witkre. With an Illustration. 
Re et ee. Mine. Renean. | LEARNING AND Workinc. Third Lecture 


Tue Mossy Noox. By THE Rev. J. EAGLEs. | een eee J L 

MEMORIALS or Eminent Men. SAmvuat Rocers. Se- i — W, ENNY LIND AT THE Havawa. 
sond Article. With an Illustration. |“ My Fatuer’s Woorne.’ 

CHApTERs oN ANGLING. III. No. 29. 

Nora Bene. Birps of AUSTRALIA. With an Illustration, 


“ My Faruer’s Woornc.” 
An INTERVIEW witH HuMBOLDT. 


“* KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 
Tue Seat or WAR ON THE DANvBE. With an 
LEARNING AND Workrnc. Fourth Lecture. 

| “My Faruer’s Woo1ne.” 

No. 30. 
With an | Bieps or Avsrrauia.—II. With an Illustration. 

| AUSTRALIAN Jorrincs.—II. 

| Lost AND Founp. A Story of Indian Life. 

| Tue Sear oF WAR ON THE DANvBE. With an Dlustration. 
“My Farner’s Woorne.” 
LEARNING AND WorkinG. Fifth Lecture. 
CRITICISMS ON THE AMERICAN Press.—IIL, 

| TAVERN AssocIATIONs. 


No. 27. 


Gut pe Sr. Frore. An Historical Romance. 
Illustration. 

On Beacty or Face. 

Lonpon REFORMATORY. 

Tue Screw PROPELLER. 

“My Fatuer’s Woornec.” 

Nora Bene. 

LEARNING AND WoRKING. 


With an Illustration. 


Second Lecture. 


LONDON: WM. S. ORR & CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER-ROW; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY, f nal AUGUST, Price Is. 6d, 


SYBIL LENNARD. 


By MRS. GREY. 
Author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c., &c. 





Also published in this Series, 


HERO OF OUR DAYS. By Lermontoff. 1s. | ROSA; OR, THE BLACK TULIP. By A. Dumas, 1s. 


EEGLION ENVOY AT THE COURT OF NICHOLAS I. | MEsiene OF A PHYSICIAN. By A. Dumas. 2 vols. 
By Miss Corner, 1s. 6d. 3s. New Edition. 


ATTILA. By G.P. R. James, 1s. 6d. | THE DARK LADY OF DOONA. By W. H. Maxwell. 1s. 


LONDON: THOMAS HODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 











NEW VOLUME of the STANDARD NOVELS 


On the 31st July will be published, price 2s. each, 
and ROMANCES. 


PARTS XV. anv XVI. or 


This day, neatly bound, price 3s. 6d 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA, ArLoat 4 lg ASHORE; 
FM Extending in the NatvarRaL History Divisio N RD. 
FOOD to GYROSTEUS; watene oF ‘MILES WALLINGFO 


J. FENNIMORE COOPER, a, 
Adieoa or The Pilot,” “ The Pathfinder,” &c. 


Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, London. 


and in the GEOGRAPHICAL Drvsron, from 
EDINBURGH to GEORGIA; 


He, Bibi artic . Egypt, | ere 4 yo aoe the nn <= Re 

‘in, is, Blsinore, Emden, Ens ustria), Entre 

Minho, Entre Rios, Ephesus, pirus, Erfurt, y T! ‘HE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
, Esthonia, Estremadura, yg i Eubcea, See Fraser’s Magazine’ for August. 





urope, Faroe, Ferdinand Po, “yy Finland, Flanders, 
Florence, Florida, France, Frankfurt, Freyburg, Friesland, 
Friuli, Firen, Galicia (Austrian), Galacia ( panish), St. Gall, | ____ 
Genera, Genoa, Georgia, &c. &c. 


These Two Parts are published together to enable Sub- 
dithes to complete the Second Volume of each Division. 


Brappoury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, and to be had 
of all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
ene ee 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS: 
By ROBERT BELL. 
This day, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


ONGS FROM THE DRAMATISIS. 
Already published. 
COWPER. With Illustrative Selections from the 
HRENOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, and} Works of Lioyd, Cotton, Brooke, Darwin, and d Hayley. Com 
PNEUMATOLOGY ; or, the In rtance of Training | Plete in Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. ns. 6. 
the hover Being. By an INTROVISOR. Crown 8vo,2s.;} DRYDEN. Complete in Three Volumes. 
postage, 6d 














SURREY, 








Heyne, W: r, and appended to it area! “The warm heart and untarnished enthusiasm of youth ETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 2 
Metrical In er, ‘an ‘and the ~ _ the Proper Names | speak in every sentence of these brief s. We rh ey —_ On the First of September, 
and Adjectives in Alphabetic Orde been more and longer; but few and short as they are ORKS OF SIR THOMAS 
." a R, Cuannens, 3, Bride's Len. | eres is poetry in their prose, and genius in their analysis.’ ame W 
on, an , cost, Bitkuneie satin om 
sellers. - eareer en mane Jonx CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. pee Joy W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
cree 
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